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THE RELATION OF EGYPTIAN TO CLASSICAL 
CULTURE. 


BY J. O. KINNAMAN, A. M. 


Before entering into a technical discussion of the subject, it 
is necessary to obtain a general view of the movement of civiliza- 
tion antedating and contemporaneous with the time which we 
shall study. 

Greece the land of beauty! Not only is it so in natural scen- 
ery, but in the designs and works of man. If we may ask for a 
definition of beauty, the answer is simple: the proper ballancing 
of proportion. This proper ballancing of proportion seems to 
have always abided with the Greek; it seems to have been a part 
‘of his innate nature. 

When we come to study the movement of civilization, we are 
compelled to change some of our former notions. It has been an 
accepted theory that the civilization of the Greek came from the 
North, but now we are forced to change to the very opposite, the 
South, 

The oldest extant remains of prehistoric man found in Greece 
is the Mycenaean. We usually concede that this civilization was 
contemporaneous with Homer, and that poet to some extent -por- 
trays that civilization. This Mycenaean civilization when intro- 
duced into Greece had reached its zenith and had begun a period 
of “decadence.” : 

Further, the Mycenaean cities built in Greece were built by 
colonists from a foreign land, and settlement made among a 
hostile people. If this was not true, why were the cities so care- 
fully fortified, for the cities were mere fortresses. The posses- 
sion of arms was necessary to the inhabitants. 

_ Instead of looking in the north-land for the mother country | 
of the origin of civilization, if we look southward our search will 
be rewarded. If we turn our eyes toward Crete we will find the 
cradle of Mycenaean civilization. At Cnossus we find the oldest 
remains of man so far exhumed. A conservative estimate of the 
oldest stratum carries us back 1200 years B. C. Even further, for 
Neolithic relics have been brought to light at this place, Here we 
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find palace built upon palace. The Great Palace, the Labyrinth, 
dates about 1200 B. C. or contemporaneous with Tiryns and 
Mycenae. This palace was not fortified, but was of immense 
structure covering in all about.six acres. The palaces at Tiryns 
-and Mycenae are models of the same type but on a smaller scale. 
The natural conclusion at which we are forced to arrive is that 
the march of civilization into Greece was from the South, from 
Crete. 

If the question is asked: from whence the Cretan civilization, 
we must acknowledge our lack of theory. 

If we study the region in which early civilization had its 
beginning and its culmination, we are forced to turn our eyes to 
the Tigro-Euphrates valley and survey it as the curtain of history 
goes up. 

Here we see a civilization that is far advanced. States have 
been established, kingdoms have already existed and fallen. This 
civilization was housed in cities with fixed laws, manners and 
customs. Government had become an established fact. In short, 
when the curtain of history rises here, civilization had already 
reached a state of crystalization, a process which took centuries 
to accomplish. How old was the Sumerian civilization? We can- 
not even suggest an answer. 

But careful study of the movement of civilization seems to 
point to the theory that it was from the East to the West, in other 
words from the Tigro-Euphrates to the Nile valleys. At this 
point a difficulty seems to arise, viz: that Menes, the first king 
of Egypt, reigned about sooo B. C., or at a time contemporaneous 
with the first glimpse of history we get in the Tigro-Euphrates. 
But what of that? The historic Egyptian seems to have been a 
foreign conqueror and not the aboriginal inhabitant of the Nile. 
If that is true, whence came the Egyptian? In other terms let 
us ask, whence came the Egyptian, Greek and Roman, and what 
relation is each to the other? 

There must be a relation between all the civilizations of this 
period, there must be, as it were, a common thread permeating 
them all, and pointing out their kindredship. — 

It is our purpose to carry our research along the line of archi- 
tecture, especially will we consider the column in Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman architecture. 

If the historic Egyptian was a foreigner, he brought to the 
Nile his own manners, customs and architecture; but as ever in 
the conflict of civilizations, the resultant is a mixture. Now the 
question arises: Is Egyptian architecture the resultant of two 
civilizations, or is it purely native to the conquerors? Let us 
examine. 

In Egyptian architecture, one thing seems, ever to have been 
kept in mind by the architect, viz. ; massiveness, endurance and in- 
destructability. The architecture is so massive, so eternal in its 
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structure that it strikes awe and reverence to the heart of the 
beholder. This effect is obtained by immensity and perfect bal- 
ance of proportion. The dominant idea among Egyptians was 
religion. Religion controlled their every thought and-acfion. It 
was a tyrant that brooked no freedom, no deviation from type. 

When we attempt to reduce Egyptian architecture to “orders” 
we are compelled to recognize eight classes with several sub- 
divisions. From this it must not be inferred that the Egyptian 
had that many absolute types of architecture, the variation ex- 
isted in the capital only. 

The simplest “order” in Classic Greece was the Doric with 
which all students of classic architecture are familiar. This order 
corresponds to the “square pillar order” in the Egyptian. 

In closely examining the architecture of Egypt we soon see 
that the Egyptians were not aiming at excellence of finish but 
general effect, and that effect being massiveness. While the piles 
on the Nile appear to the eye as massive, close examination dis- 
plays its weakness. The entablature does not rest directly upon 
the capital but upon a small piece of stone upon the capital, but 
this stone is so cleverly inserted as to deceive the casual ob- 
server. Likewise the base of the column is so cut away that 
one-fourth of it is rendered useless. Whether the Egyptians were 
aware of this weakening or not is a question that cannot be 
answered positively. 

It is probable that there is no connection teiwein the Egyp- 
tian First Order and the Greek Doric. The Egyptian square 
pillars impress us with the idea of door-posts and they were 
often ornamented with hieroglyphics running down them vertical- 
ly. But between the Egyptian Second Order and the Greek 
Doric there seems to be some relation. In this order we find the 
column fluted or plain in accordance to the position of the column. 
The Greek took this idea and adapted it in two different orders; 
the plain column, severe and exact, was adapted to the Doric 
Order, the fluted to the Corinthian. The Egyptian was ever re- 
stricted in his efforts by convention and religion, while the Greek 
was free to cultivate his imagination to its fullest extent. 

While the Doric column and capital may be traced to Egypt 
for its origin, we are compelled to stop with it, for the other two 
Greek orders do not seem to have even the remotest relation to 
any of the Egyptian orders. It would take a stretch of imagina- 
tion to connect the Egyptian bud capital with any of the Greek 
orders and establish any relationship. 

That the Greek came in contact with the Egyptian in the 
earliest times cannot be denied. We have monumental records of 
the Greek as early as the [Vth Dynasty, but the Greek was not a 

plagiarist ; if he was anything he was original, working out his 
own civilization in aecordance with his own esthetic ideas.. 

-Leaving the question of column and capital, let us examine 
the entabulature of Egyptian architecture. It is the same or nearly 
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the same in all orders, consisting of a cornice and architrave with- 
out a frieze. The cornice is ornamented with vertical lines some- 
thing like triglyphs. Between these vertical divisions we find the 
cartouches of the reigning monarch. The center is usually occu- 
pied by a winged god. The architraves are plain, not being 
broken into fasciae, and are covered with hieroglyphics. 

On the other hand, we find the Greek entablature highly orna- 
mented and carved in relief. 

In both types of architecture the arch was not used. It is 
doubtful if the arch was ever employed in Egypt. The Greeks 
knew of the principle, but, as I have shown in previous articles, 
never employed it. The nearest approach we find in Egypt is in 
one of the pyramids, but in that case the blocks of stone are mere- 
ly overlapped, then cut away into the form of an arch in order to 
give more altitude to the chamber. It remained for the Roman 
to put into general use the principle of the arch. 

Roman architecture was in no way influenced by the Egyptian. 
The historic Roman was influenced entirely by Greece. The so- 
called prehistoric Roman was indebted to the native Etruscan; 
from whence came this same Etruscan civilization is another 
question which would require a separate discussion. 

In one.kind of construction Egypt stands alone, viz.: its pyra- 
mids. These immense piles can hardly be classed as architecture 
for they rather belong to the engineer’s skill, but they probably 
taught the later Egyptian one thing, the idea of immensity. 

Whence came this idea to the Egyptian? If we hold that the 
civilization on the Tigro-Euphrates is older than that on the Nile, 
we need not look any further. In the Tigro-Euphrates valley we 
find the ziggurat, or temple. This was modified into the pyramid 
built of. stone instead of clay and used for a tomb instead of a 
temple. The idea of the ziggurat may have even found its way 
into the western hemisphere, how we know not, and taken the 
form of the mounds attributed to the Mound-builders. But the 
idea of this kind of engineering never affected the Western 
European nations; Greece nor Rome ever adopted anything of 
the kind in building. 

The Egyptian and Greek architecture differed widely in their 
basic principle, Aisthetics. One strove for massiveness, durabil- 
ity, immensity, the other for delicacy, proportion, beauty. One 
tried to.impress upon the,people the idea of the power and etern- 
ity of the gods, the other fhe sense of justice and esthetic beauty 
of the powers it represented. 

The Egyptian and the Greek differed so widely in every re- 
spect that most writers say that the architecture of Egypt is native, 
was wrought out from first to last on its native soil, not being in- 
fluenced by any external civilization whatever, likewise that of 
Greece was the resultant of the fertile brain of the Greek. The 
Greek was not a plagiarist, but he adapted to-his own use that 
which of other nations suited him, but that which he received 
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from Egypt was impression rather than type. We must remem- 
ber that it is possible that civilization in Greece was as old as that 
on the Nile. The later historic Greek received impression from 
the Nile the same as he did from the Tigro-Euphrates, but he was 
not influenced to the same extent as he was in later years by the 
Persian civilization. But influence is relative rather than abso- 
lute; to tell just where and when it begins or where it ceases is 
impossible. 

We cannot trace a line of descent of the Greek from the Egyp- 
tian nor can we form even a connecting link of relationship be- 
tween them. If there ever was any relation between the two, the 
relationship has been entirely lost. 





NEW GUINEA THE LEAST KNOWN IN THE TROPICS. 
BY THOMAS BARBOUR. 


New Guinea, the last great area remaining in the tropics 
which is still almost completely unknown, has a peculiar charm 
for the naturalist. To be sure its coasts have been, and are still, 
frequently visited and settlements exist on parts-of the island, 
but great stretches of seaboard still remain unmapped and all but 
a small part of the interior is a blank on our charts. Lying as it 
does between the equator and Queensland, Australia, its length 
is about 1,490 miles, and its maximum breadth is 430 miles. Its 
area is greater than that of Borneo, being about 300,000 square 
miles. 

The Dutch section attracts the student of zoology, ethnog- 
raphy, or geology particularly. The presence of snow moun- 
tains, whose slopes have never yet been trodden by white man’s 
foot, conjures up in the imagination endless dreams as to what 
new forms of life may there await a discoverer. Several well- 
equipped expeditions sent out by the Dutch scientific societies or 
by the government have failed to even reach the bases of these 
- mountains. 

Owing to the extremely unhealthy climate and the character 
of the natives, the Hollanders have not attempted to administer 
this territory as the English and Germans do theirs. Other 
island possessions, nearer at hand and far more valuable from 
every point of view, have done much to retard the Papuan trade, 
and now only a couple o ftimes a year do subsidized trading 
vessels visit this coast. 

_ No words can begin to do justice to the splendid scenery of 
parts of the coast. In the Pitt Passage, between the islands of 
Salwatty and Batanta, steep wooded hills rise from the sea on 
each side of the ship. A white coral sand beach and an occasional 
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house perched on stilts in the water complete this scene, while 
over the bow the coast of Papua shows as a dim, low bank, as if 
a forest were growing from the sea. The vegetation is rank in 
this alluvial land, high timber, matted with creeping vines, cov- 
ered with masses of orchids and rising from a bed of ferns being 
the feature which one encounters as soon as shore is reached. We 
must. not forget the birds, splendid lorys, parrots of red and blue 
and green, white cockatoos, and gorgeous pigeons greet one’s 
first ramble ashore. 

In coming to Papua from Malasia it is the sudden contrast in 
the-people which makes the most startling impression on one’s 
mind! The Malay, grave, reserved, and dignified, is as unlike his 
New Guinean neighbor as a Chinaman is unlike a European. 
These islanders are a happy, boisterous lot until some little thing 
offends them, when they at once become sullen and treacherous ; 
but as we had no occasion to cross them, we got along most 
admirably. They often helped us collect with real enthusiasm, a 
set of rude drawings of various beasts showing them for what we 
would barter. 

Over all Dutch New Guinea tobacco, or “sembacco,” as the 
natives call it, is the most sought for “trade.” Next in popularity 
comes brass wire, then cloth, red being demanded in some locali- 
ties and blue in others. Beads and knives are also most useful. 
The tobacco is put up for this trade in Rotterdam, marked “The 
Rising Hope” (in Dutch), and contained in a blue wrapper; 
curiously enough any other sort is absolutely refused by the 
people. They smoke it and chew it. They are very fond of walk- 
ing up to you and taking a cigar or cigarette directly from your 
mouth and walking away, puffing it with perfect unconcern. 
When going ashore every article of value (from the Papuan 
standpoint) must be ‘left behind. The conception of the differ- 
ence between meum and teum is not definite, and to try to keep a 
thing from a native by force is—well, a proceeding of doubtful 
safety. 

Ta the extreme northwest of New Guinea and on the neigh- 
boring island of Waigiu the people are similar. Here has taken 
place the longest intercourse with the Malays, for until the Dutch 
came, the sultan of Ternate was suzerain of this part of Papua. 
There has been a mingling of blood, as is shown by some indi- 
viduals being of a lighter color than is common. 

7 











NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. 
By A. Rapo.tirre DuG@MorRE. 


The caribou’s peculiar build, sometimes wrongly described as 
“awkward,” is wonderfully well adapted to the nature of the 
boggy country so common in Newfoundland. Probably no other 
deer could travel with such ease over these bogs, their immense 
feet preventing their sinking in places where a man would be 
nearly mired. Their usual gait when traveling is a long, 
swinging walk, which is very rapid. Occasionally they break 
into a fast trot, and when suddenly alarmed they gallop with 
pretty fair speed for a short distance. When people say that the 
caribou is stupid and almost blind, they show that they have never 
attempted to photograph him. From my own experience I am 
inclined to believe that they see fully as well as, if not better than, 
the Virginia deer, and their senses of smell and hearing are just 
about as keen. Occasionally they exhibit a peculiar degree of 
curiosity and will even walk to within a very short distance of a 
strange sight, especially if it doés not move and they do not get 
the scent of man. I have had them gaze at the moving-picture 
camera as though completely fascinated, while it ground out pic- 
tures. It might be well to state that the old stags keep their 
curiosity well within bounds. - 

- From the sportsman’s standpoint it does not seem that the 
caribou should be reckoned very high in the list of game animals, 
especially if they are shot during the migration. I, for instance, 
could have killed any number with a pocket pistol, and yet they 
are hunted with high-power rifles. The getting of a large head 
is almost entirely a matter of chance. You don’t go to the head; 
it Gomes to you; for you are securely hidden behind a blind on 
a well-used lead or trail, and as the animals pass you simply select 
the head that-best suits your fancy. The question of marksman- 
ship can scarcely be mentioned or considered, as most of the 
shooting is done at very close range.—From an article in Coun- 
try Life in America, 
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THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


It is generally supposed that the Patriarchal Age began about 
the time of Abraham, but in reality it dates farther back and 
may be said to have begun soon after the Confusion of Tongues 
and the Distribution of the Races. The ancient records and the 
earlier monuments show that there were three different races 
which passed from Central Asia in different directions and began 
the peopling of the world. Those which are known to be de- 
scendants of Ham moved southward and westward and became 
the ancestors of the various tribes which settled in Africa. 

Those which were the descendants of Japhet moved both 
eastward and westward and became the ancestors of the great 
Indo-Europeon races and some of them became the ancestors of 
the Finns and Lapps of Northern Europe, the Turks of Central 
Asia, the Hungarians and tribes of Northern Siberia and the 
myriads of China and Japan. 

Another race made their homes on the table lands of Persia, 
the plains of Susiana, and the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
They became an organized nation possessing a peculiar form of 
writing. Their alphabet, like that of the Egyptians, was at first 
purely heiroglyphic. Besides writing, these “Accadians” knew 
the use.of the metals, for they had learned the art of mining in 
their first home. Their oldest tombs contain objects in gold, 
bronze and iron. 

Another race, short in stature, with abundant, dark-colored, 
curly hair spread every way from Western Asia and settled at the 
foot of the Hindoo Koosh range. This people spoke a language 
allied to the Hebrew, Arabic and Semitic idioms. 

The fusion of the two races, the Sumers and the Accads, pro- 
duced the nation known in history as the Chaldeans. -It was from 
this people, who were the descendants of Shem, that Abraham 
belonged. 

I. It was among the Semites who remained in the valley of 
the Tigris that Patriarchy first appeared, and history began to 
make its records. The testimony of the ancient writers show that 
civilization first dawned in this very region, and society passed 
through its different stages and entered upon a Civilized condi- 
tion, the monuments of which are still standing, and are the source 
of much information. 

The first glimpses of history ate gained by reading the book 
of Genesis, and tracing the events which occurred after the 
Deluge, and especially by reading the account of the building of 
the Tower of Babel. 

The testimony of ancient writers shows that in prehistoric 
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times migratory tribes passed from the Valley of the Tigris in 
different directions. Some are known under the name of Scyth- 
ians, who, Geikie says, are “regarded as among the most ancient 
of men.’ 

The earliest inhabitants of Mesopotamia were called Accad- 
ians. They became at an early date an organized nation. 

The Turanian race was established on the Euphrates and 
Tigris, but another people disputed their territory and ultimately 
overpowered them. These were the Cushites. They found their 
most famous homes in the region of Sidon and Tyre, and were 
the primitive races of mankind. 

Nimrod the mighty hunter was a Cushite chieftain. After a 
fierce struggle with the Accadians they settled in Mesopotamia. 

“The Beginning of his kingdom was Babel, Erech, Accad and 
Calneh in the Land of Sinar.” These two district elements—the 
population of Chaldea and Babylon—was composed of the Sumirs, 
or “dwellers.on the river,” and the Accads, or “mountaineers.” 

In Babylonia: they found neither quarries nor mines from 
which to extract stone for building and metals for use. 

Their first habitations were huts covered with mats, but after- 
wards they used the wood of the palm tree and sun-dried bricks. 
They raised immense mounds and built temples to their God, 
Merodach, upon the summits. One pyramid is said to have been 
over 600 feet high. 

The most interesting structure is a pyramid called the “Birs 
Nimrod,” or the tower of Nimrod. This stands on the left bank 
of the Euphretes at the height of 198 feet, with a vast mass of 
brick work above the mound, 235 feet in all. Few ruins in the 
world can compare with the Birs Nimrud in simple grandeur. It 
was called by the Greeks the Temple of Belus, and was consecrated 
to the seven planetary gods, each step to a separate god—that 
at the bottom to Saturn, the next to Venus, then Jupiter, Mercury, 
Mars and the sun, and each step having a different color—black, 
white, orange, blue, scarlet, silver and gold. The ascent was made 
by a ‘winding path, with a landing place and seats for resting 
about the middle of the way up. At the top there was a spacious 
temple sacred to Nebo, the god. 

An inscription reads as follows: “The Temple of the Seven 

‘Lights or Planets.” 

A. most remarkable fact connected with the Tower of Babel 
is that towers and temples as far away as Mexico and Central 
América seem to have been built after the same pattern, and 
have’ traditions connected with them which remind us of this 
historic tower. a 

A Mexican manuscript in the Vatican Library has the follow- 
ing sentence: “Before the great inundation, which took place 
4,800 years after the creation of the world, the country of Ana- 
huac was inhabited by giants, and all who did not perish in the 
flood were turned into fishes, though one of the giants, surnamed 
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Architect, went to Cholulu and built an artificial hill in the form 
of a pyramid. The gods beheld it with wrath, for it was to reach 
to the clouds, so they hurled fire on the pyramid, and the work 
was discontinued.” At the time of the Spanish conquest these 
ruins were called “the mountain of the unburned brick.” 

The Hebrews were connected by a common descent with the 
people of Elam, on the Persian Gulf, east of the Tigris; and with 
the Assyrians on the northeast, with the people of Arphaxad, with 
the Lydians, with the people of Asia Minor, and with the Ara- 
mean, or Syrian, nations on the Euphrates. 

The tribe to which Abraham, the great forefather, belonged, 
had its original seat in the district named Arphaxad. It lies north 
of Assyria in the mountains of Armenia and south of Mt. Ararat. 
The name Hebrew was given by the Canaanites, first to Abraham, 
and then to his descendants. 

II. Patriarchal life appeared in the migration of another 
Terah, the father of Abraham. It is probable that Ur became the 
name of a district as well as of a city. 

The ruins of Mugheir rise on the west side of the Euphrates 
in a vast mound, strewn with the remains of-bricks. The plain 
around is flat-and low. Four thousand years ago the city was 
flourishing, and the arts and sciences were cultivated, astrono- 
mers watched the heavens and the art of writing is supposed to 
have appeared among these people even before it did in Egypt. 
There were libraries at Sepkevah, Babylon, Borsippa, Calabek 
and Nineveh. Ur was one of the most ancient cities of Chaldea. 
The Cushite population on the lower Tigris and Euphrates con- 
quered the Accadians and mingled with them at an early date, 
and in the course of time formed the race known as Babylonians. 
Large numbers of stamped bricks reveal the names of the earliest 
kings who showed their power in the southern regions before 
Abraham’s time. ; 

Abraham could see in the northern part of the city the tower 
“Birs Nimrud,” with its many stories, the lower story measuring 
198x133 feet, the second 120x75. It was still unfinished when 
Urukh died. The prisoners of war and slaves toiled hard to 
raise. this tower. A sacred observatory arose above the 
highest story. The oldest astronomers in the world watched 
the stars from this height. “Numerous priests chanted their 
liturgies, offered sacrifice, recognized omens, marched in 
long processions and presided ‘over the temples; while 
in the city were found all the trades and professions.” 
“The ruins of a temple tower built by King Urukh stood 
at Warka with its corners facing the four cardinal points. It 
rose 100 feet above the plain and was so huge that the whole struc- 
ture had more than thirty million bricks used in its construction. 
A succession of receding towers, standing one upon another, 
with an observatory above all.” The style was primitive and sim- 
ple. In each city a tower was dedicated to the local God, whether 
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it was the sun, the moon, or one of the planets. Urukh built at 
Ur the temple to the god “Sin,” or the moon, and a great palace 
at Ur was known as the palace of the Supreme Prince. The ex- 
tent of the city attests its splendor. If the earliest dwellings in 
Chaldea were simple huts, they had been superseded in the days 
of Abraham by houses of solid brick, with fanciful designs painted 
on the outside. The houses stood on platforms and the walls were 
very thick to shut out the heat. The rooms were long, narrow 
and gloomy. They opened one into the other. The arts of life 
surrounded the patriarchs in this region. Clay tablets stamped 
with figures of men and animals displayed .the skill of the artist. 


- Cylinders of serpentine, jasper and other stones were used as seals 


for impressing the device on clay tablets. One seal represents a 
royal personage sitting in a carved armed chair. He is dressed in 
a long robe, reaching to his ankles, and three figures are before 
him wearing long, flounced, embroidered, striped dresses,—which 
show great advancement in textile manufactures. 

Sun dials marked the hours of the day, which were divided as 
they now are. « Stone tools were still in use but there were im- 
plements and weapons and ornaments of various metals. 

II. Such is the picture of this region at the time of Abraham’s 
birth. It shows that instead of being a wild, unsettled country, 
occupied by shepherds with their flocks, it was filled with the 
tokens of civilization and showed a progress of thought which was, 
in a measure, calculated to arouse the ambition of men and en- 
large their thoughts, and was in this respect favorable to the de- 
velopment of just such a character as Abraham had. The alluvial 
soil of the Euphrates rivaled the productiveness of Egypt. 

The ruins of Ur lie more than two degrees north of the Persian 
Gulf. But since the time of Abraham a delta has been formed 
130 miles north and south and 60 to 70 miles broad. In the time 
of Abraham the waters were directed into a system of canals and 
dykes, which enabled the inhabitants to regulate the inundation. 

The innumerable canals—once the boast of ancient monarchs 
—are now dry and well night effaced. But Loftus says, “nothing 
could exceed the beauty and luxury of the riverside and its ver- 
dant borders.” He speaks of a thick forest of luxuriant date trees 
which screens’the bank on each side of the river. The palm tree, 
the most beautiful of all with its fruit hanging in clusters, was 
the food of the poor and the luxury of the rich. 

We must remember that there had been a division in the popu- 
lation which occupied the valley of the Tigris before the days - 
of Abraham, and that his birthplace was not in the region where 
Noah and his three sons first dwelt, but was far to the northwest, 
nearer the headwaters of the Euphrates, and not very distant from 
the mountains in which the river had its rise. 

This is an important point, for its shows that history had 
passed through ‘its first stages, and that cities had grown up which 
were as important as those of the earliest on record. The Tower 
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of Babel was erected in one place and near the first home of Noah 
and his descendants, but Ur of the-Chaldees, which was the home 
of the patriarch, was a different place and was far to the north- 
west. 

The Hebrew and Assyrian languages belonged to the same 
stock, but were very different. The ancient Semitic dialects were 
two in number, one, the earliest, was in the motherland of Baby- 
lonia; the other, or northern, was in the home of the Assyrians, 
but the Assyrians were more Semitic than the Babylonians, for 
they were less in contact with foreign elements, and especially 
with the ancient Accadians, the inhabitants of Southern Baby- 
lonia. 

The separation between the two kingdoms occurred before the 
days of Abraham. Babylonia became the name of one district 
and Assyria the name of the other. The Babylonians and Assy- 
rians had a different government and spoke a different dialect. of 
the same language. 

Very little is known of the period which elapsed between the 
building of the Tower of Babel and the time wher’ Abraham lived. 
Following this was the Patriarchal Age. The impression formed 
by reading the Bible story is that Abraham was comparatively 
independent and free, and that his life had been spent among 
the works of nature rather than in the midst of the seat of polit- 
ical power, and of artificial society in which idolatry prevailed. 

We are reminded of the home life of Abraham, before 
the description of his remarkable vision which resulted in his call. 
In fact the home life is the element which gave tone to his per- 
sonal character and had great influence over his entire career. 

The first mention of Abraham is at the end of a table of chron- 
ology, in which his ancestry from Shem, the oldest son of Noah, 
was the first on the table. “These are the generations of Terah: 
Terah begat Abram, Nahor and Haran. And Haran begat Lot. 
But Haran died before his father Terah in the land of his nativity 
in Ur of the Chaldees. Abram and Nahor took them wives. The 
name of Abram’s wife was Sarai.: The name of Nahor’s wife 
was Milcah. Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of 
Haran (his son’s son), and Sarai his daughter-in-law (Abram’s 
wife) and they went forth with them from Ur of the land of the 
Chaldees to go to the land of Canaan, and they came unto Haran, 
where they remained for a time. 

III. Abraham had a mission and one that was to have an effect 
upon the world. It was the effect of personal character rather 
than of mechanical skill or military courage, and for this reason 
may well be studied by all. 

His domestic life was worthy of admiration and his strong 
faith may well be sought for. 

The supernatural element was prominent with him, for he 
seemed to have been chosen by the God in Heaven rather than 
by man upon Earth, and his call was significant, for he was com- 
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manded to look to the sky and count the stars for multitude, and 
the promise was made to him that such should be the number of 
his followers who should worship the true God. 

His birth being in a city where civilization had reached a 
high level, a region where art and architecture flourished, and 
where learning was prevalent, for it was one of the two library 
towns of the nation, Abraham was no doubt a wiser and stronger 
man because of his birth in a place of so many advantages and a 
land of education. An old Hebrew story says that the family left 
Chaldea because they worshiped the God of Heaven, and when 
the rulers of the city cast them out they fled into Mesopotamia. 
In the seventh chapter of Acts it is recorded: 

“The God of Glory apeared unto our Father Abraham, when 
he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran, and said ‘to 
him, ‘Get thee out of thy land, and thy kindred and come into 
the land which I will show thee.’ ” 

Abraham was a patriarch in every respect. It was not so much 
his leaving his home in search of a better one, for he: belonged to 
a fearless race and his ancestors had been leaders and had made 
new centers for themselves, but Abraham believed, and stépped 
out into the new regions because he had heard the voice of an 
unseen God, and trusted Him. He remained steadfast in his 
obedience to the divine voice. He was called “The friend of 
God, and the father of them who believed.” He went with his 
caravan and his tents and family to a land that was to him un- 
known. Doubtless there had come to his ears reports of this dis- 
tant land, and of its resources; for there.were already two races 
occupying the country. The descendants of Ham had made their 
way across the desert to the.southern portion of the Dead Sea and 
moved northward. Others were Semites who had already passed 
up the Euphrates and across the desert and begun to occupy the 
region near the source of the Jordan. 


It seems strange that one person so modest and unassuming 
should have so much influence that even today we look back to 
this early period, and this distant land, and picture him as migrat- 
ing from one region to another, but carrying his religious princi- 
ples with him, and making his personal character a source of 
inspiration to nations. ' 

The Christian consciousness has at all times been aroused by 
the influence of Abraham the patriarch. It is not because of 
Abraham’s creed that he has had such great influence. A book 
called “The Shepherd of Hermas” has been widely read and ad- 
mired. The commands of the Lord have become history, and 
have had more effect than the imaginary works which have been 
written. It was not primitive Christianity, but something that 
anticipated it and gave to it great force,—a living and abiding 
voice which has found echoes in the most distant regions. 
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In the household Abraham. as the father of the Faithful, has 
presided, and the spirit of worship which was awakened and 
strengthened when God gave him the promise has continued 
throughout all ages. Every Christian family has felt the influ- 
ence of Abraham’s faith, and the children who have been conse- 
crated to the Lord have become members of that same family. 

We know nothing of Melchisedek, except that he was a priest 
of the Most High God, but Abraham, a worshiper from a far 
country, has become the father of God’s chosen people, the found- 
er of the Hebrew race. 

The journey of Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees was re- 
markable, for it was the first experience which the patriarch had. 
He was the father of a multitude. 

The call had already been given to Abraham before he left 
Ur of the Chaldees. He was seventy-five years of age when he 
left Haron. He set forth at the head of a large body of tribes- 
men—a multitude so large as to enable him a few years later to 
select 318 trained men to pursue Chedarlaomer, who had invaded 
the region, and was a military hero. 

The journey from Haron led towards the ford of the Eu- 
phrates, on a caravan route from Damascus. The country was 
rough with hills, but pastoral stretches intervened. 

He crossed the great river amid the spurs of the forest chain. 
On the western side he was committed to the journey. The old 
road to Damascus was open before him. There were camels on 
which the baggage was heaped high; around them were flocks 
of sheep and goats. Abraham’s wife was in her own tent, and 
slow-footed camels and still slower flocks turned westward toward 
the Jordan. The hills of Samaria were in the distance. 

The supreme dignity of being called the “Friend of God” was 
Abraham’s—his personal character was the ground of the lofty 
place in the history of religion. He was to found the true king- 
dom of God among men. 

IV. A view of Palestine, which was to be Abraham’s home, 
will be appropriate here. Palestine and Egypt were already occu- 
pied by a settled population. Wheat fields, figs, vinyards and fort- 
resses were already known. Hebron was built seven years before 
Zoan, in Egypt. The plentifulness of its honey and its palms 
were known. Its trees were fruit-bearing. Its olives were so 
abundant that one district had an olive tree for its hieroglyphic 
sign. The early civilization had become corrupt. Human sacri- 
fice marked the worship of the gods; Sodomy prevailed. 

Earthquakes of great violence were not unknown. Floods 
frequently wasted the valleys. Terrible storms and burning winds 
from the desert swept over it at times ; seasons of drought brought 
famine ; visitations of grasshoppers and other insect plagues were 
only too frequent. There were cave-dwellers among the moun- 
tains—a race of men known as the Rephaims, the sons of Anak; 
the Zamzummim and the Amorites were numerous, 
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The Hebrews were struck with awe at their height and bulk 
of body, and looked on them as giants. The hilltops were occu- 
pied. Fortified towns were on the heights. The Amorites were 
represented as high as a cedar and as strong as an oak. East of 
the Jordan was the city of the two-horned Ashteroth, the moon 
goddess, the star of Assyria. An ancient race wearing a long, 
close robe with short sleeves and a girdle around the waist, hair 
worn long, ornamented with a fillet around the head, flowing, 
reddish beards and tawny complexion, occupied the land. In war 
they used chariots. Their chief arm was the bow. A shield 
pierced with three arrows was their ensign.” 

The Amalekites, an Arab race, lived in the south where there 
was pasturage for their flocks. They were the strongest and 
most warlike people in. Arabia. The Hittites were dwellers in 
the valley, but were in contrast to the mountaineer Amorites. 
The Perizites, like the Hittites, were dwellers in the open country. 
The name Canaanites was given to the Phoenician settlements in 
the rich valley of the Jordan. 

The character of Abraham in the main was amid _ peaceful 
scenes and without conflict, either in his native land or the land 
of his adoption. He was a patriarch in every sense of the word. 
But there came a trial to his faith which no other father was 
ever called upon to undergo—it was the sacrifice of his only son. 

This was the one event, however, which brought forth the 
nature of his faith and the grandeur of his character. It is in 
fact the first event of its kind which ever appeared in human his- 
tory,—but the faith of his character is exhibited by it more than 
by any other event. 

If he had been a military hero and had led his army in the 
midst of battles and proved a great conqueror, his career would 
have been understood and his motive appreciated. But when it 
comes to a trial which to all. appearances was to result in the 
death of his first-born, the shock came not only to his own faith, 
but mystifies even those who read about this command, and his 
obedience. One interpretation of the event has led many to re- 
gard it as a type of the sacrifice of Christ, the Son of God, the 
Savior of the World. The mystery is‘too great to admit of solu- 
tion. But the grandeur of human nature is exalted by both 
events. The human and the divine are mingled together. It was 
however, an exception so great that no one is expected to follow 
-it, and the religion of the household is expected to consist in 
mercy, and not in sacrifice. 

Abraham’s obedience was implicit, and is an exception in 
the history of patriarchy, for the building up of the household is 
a command with a promise, and is in accord with both the 
law of nature and the law of God. It was the only event of its 
kind that is on record in the Bible. 

V. There was a promise connected with patriarchy which was 
afterwards fulfilled in the history of Jacob and his sons. This, 
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however, brings us into a new region and gives to us a view of a 
different nation and a new period of history. Jacob was the 
Patriarch to whom the “promise” was fulfilled. His twelve sons 
were born in the Promised Land, but nearly a generation was 
passed before the promise was fulfilled. 

The training school of this patriarch and his family was in 
Egypt, for civilization prevailed while they were held in bond- 
age, and had reached a high stage before Jacob went down with 
his sons, It was a mysterious providence which led to the selling 
of Joseph to the Midianites. Even the dissensions of the house- 
hold, and jealousies which the brothers felt towards Jacob as the 
favorite son, were so overruled that in the end a great nation 
arose which was called the Israelites. This name was borrowed - 
from Jacob, the father, and was afterward given to the entire 
nation, and is even now used as a sacred word which is applied to 
all true believers of the promise that was made by God to His 
people. 

The Patriarchal Age continued from the time of Abraham up 
to the days of Moses, and gave place to the times when the pro- 
phets prevailed. A part of the history was written in Egypt, a 
part in the Wilderness, but the greater part in the Land of Prom- 
ise. The division of this land took place after the giving of the 
Law on Mount Sinai, and even after the forty years in the 
Wilderness, when Moses stood upon the mountain and gained a 
view, not only of the Jordan but even of the distant sea, and of 
the whole wide region which stretched between the river and the 
sea. It was the most singular history ever written. A great 
nation who had grown up under a system of bondage, and had 
become civilized while in contact with an idolatrous people, had 
been led into the Wilderness and there received the Ten Com- 
mandments engraved on two tablets of stone; and afterwards 
were instructed in the ceremonial law and trained in religious 
habits and thoughts, and then after forty years of wanderings 
should find the fulfillment of the promises. This was the second 
part of the Patriarchal Age. 

The third part began when the Israelites entered into the 
Promised Land -and began:to distribute themselves according to 
their descent into the various parts of the land. 

The descendants of each of the twelve sons chose for them- 
selves a portion which seemed most outtable to their own habits 
and ways of thinking. 











DR. ALFRED WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Since the appearance in The American Antiquarian of his 
article on “The Native Tribes of South-East Australia,” the dis- 
tinguished author, Dr. A. W. Howitt, has passed away. We take 
the following particulars of his career from an article, by Profes- 
sor Baldwin Spencer, which appeared in The Victorian Natural- 
ist for April, 1908. 

Alfred William Howitt was born at Nottingham (England) 
in 1830. He was the son df William and Mary Howitt, whose 
names were well known in literary circles in Great Britain, during 
at least half of the nineteenth century. In 1840, when Alfred 
was ten years old, they went to live in Heidelberg for the benefit 
of their children’s education. In June, 1852, William Howitt, ac- 
companied by his sons, Charleton and Alfred, set sail for Mel- 
bourne, ostensibly to visit his brother, Dr. Godfrey Howitt, then 
settled in Melbourne, as a medical man. The father returned to 
England in two years’ time, but his son Alfred remained in Aus- 
tralia, where he was destined to do ethnological and other work of 

“the greatest importance. He is described as being, when twenty- 
four years of age, an accomplished bushman and a keen observer 
of nature. For a time he farmed land, belonging to his uncle, not 
far from Melbourne, but tiring of this hum-drum state, he turned 
to the more exciting work of cattle-droving, bringing down droves 
of cattle from_the Murray to Melbourne. On one of these oc- 
casions he chanced to meet with Lorimer Fison, who also was 
then working up-country. They met and parted, little thinking 
that in future years they would be so closely linked together in 
their work. 

This was the great era of exploration in Australia, more es- 
pecially in South Australia. Alfred Howitt, being known as a 
capable, careful and fearless bushman, was in 1859 sent out at 
the head of a small party to explore the “Far North,” and to 
select on behalf of a Melbourne syndicate a tract of country suit- 
able for cattle raising. Subsequently he was engaged in explor- 
ing and prospecting on behalf of the government of Victoria, 

‘which led to the opening up of the gold fields near the Mitchell 

River. In 1860 the Burke and Wills expedition was fitted out in 

Victoria, its object being to cross the continent from south to 

north, but which ended so disastrously. As no news of the expe- 
dition reached Melbourne, a search party was sent out, under the 
command of Alfred Howitt, early in 1861. In September the 
party arrived at Cooper’s Creek, where both Burke and Wills had 
died, but they soon returned to Melbourne with King, the sole 
survivor of the original explorers. Within two weeks afterwards 

Mr. Howitt again led a party into the interior for the purpose 

chiefly of bringing the remains of Burke and Wills down to Mel- 
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bourne. It was during this second visit, when he was free from 
the necessity of constantly pushing ahead every day, that young 
Howitt began to study the native tribes with whom he came into 
contact, and here he gained his first insight into the social 
organization of the Dieri tribe. 

After his return to Melbourne, in recognition of his sterling 
worth, he was appointed Police Magistrate and Warden of the 
gold fields in Gippsland—a post that he filled with conspicuous 
success during a period of twenty-six years of incessant work, 
from 1863 to 1889. His capacity for work was phenomenal, and 
not a little of his reading was done on horseback. In 1874 
appeared his first geological paper, and thenceforth he was a con- 
stant contributor, on questions dealing with the general geology 
of Gippsland and the microscopical examination of rocks, to the 
publications of the Department, the Royal Society of Victoria, the 
Australasian Science Association, and occasionally “The Quar- 
terly Journal of Geological Science.” It was during this period 
also that he turned his thoughts seriously to the study of the 
Australian aborigines, gaining the entire confidence of the mem- 
bers of the Kurnai tribe, with whom he came much into contact, 
and by whom he was regarded as a fully initiated member of the 
tribe. 

Dr. Lorimer Fison, who had for many years been living as a 
missionary in Fiji, where he had done most valuable work, had 
returned to Australia. He had become deeply interested in the 
studies of the Great American ethnologist, L. H. Morgan, and 
perceiving the fundamental importance of investigating the 
Australian aborigines, had written to the leading Australian 
papers asking for the co-operation of those who had a knowledge 
of the natives. By good fortune this letter was seen by Mr. 
Howitt, and, once more, the two men who years before had cas- 
ually met on the banks of the River Murray, came into contact 
and formed a deep and loyal friendship, which was only termi- 
nated by the death of Dr. Fison at the close of last year. In 1880 
these two workers published conjointly the volume “Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai,” of which it may be truly said that it laid the founda- 
tion of the scientific study of the Australian aborigines, for it was 
in this work that, for the first time,-we had given to us a detailed, 
accurate account of the social organization of the Australian 
tribes. Other workers have extended our knowledge, but it was 
Howitt and Fison who laid the foundation and pointed out clearly 
the essential features of beliefs, customs and organization of 
Australian tribes. 

In 1889, Mr. Howitt became Secretary of Mines in Victoria, 
and in 1896 he was appointed Audit Commissioner. During these 
later years all his spare time was spent in scientific work. He 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria, a 
valuable paper on,“The Eucalypts of Gippsland,” dealing with 
the variations of the different species, and their distribution in 
relation to altitude and geological formations. In 1891 he out- 
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lined his conclusions on native institutions in a paper on “The 
Organization of Australian Tribes,” this being only one of a very 
valuable series of memoirs dealing with the same subject, pub- 
lished chiefly in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the year 1883 onwards. 

Mr. Howitt retired from the public service of Victoria in 1901, 
and settling down at his home at Metung, on the shores of the 
Gippsland Lakes, he began to review and publish the results of 
his life’s work in Ethnology, Botany and Petrology. 

He only lived long enough to complete one of these researches. 
In 1904 he published “The Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 
tralia,” a volume that comprised the work of forty years, “dur- 
ing which he had conducted his own investigations amongst the 
tribes of Central Australia and those of Gippsland, and had at 
the same time been in correspondence with workers in various 
parts of Australia.” In the same year, Mr. Howitt, with his daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary E. B. Howitt, who had for many years been 
closely associated with him in his work, visited England, where 
he was very warmly received, especially by his friends the Eth- 
nologists. Amongst other honors paid him, the University of 
Cambridge conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Science. 
On his return home in 1905, he renewed his botanical and 
petrological studies, which, however, he was not destined to com- 
plete. He was created C. M. G. in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services both as a public servant and a scientist, in 
1906, and in the following year he presided over the Australian 
Science Association at Adelaide. On his return to Metung he 
settled down to his usual life, devoting part of his time to the 
preparation of the article on “The Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia” referred to at the beginning of this sketch. About the 
time this article was passing through the press, Dr. Howitt was 
suddenly attacked by a serious illness, which terminated fatally 
on the evening of Saturday, the 7th of March, 1908. 




















SURVIVING INDIAN TRIBES.* 


The confederacy of Powhattan, father of Pocahontas, 
was comparatively small and occupied only a narrow strip 
of territory on the west bank of the Potomac and Chesapeake 
Bay from Georgetown in the north to Norfolk in the south 
and extended westward as far as the imaginary line drawn 
north and south from Frederick, Md., to Petersburg, Va. The 
present State of Virginia has an area of 42,627 square miles. 
The authority of Powhatan extended over only one-fifth of that 
' area, or 8,000 square miles, and the Indians under his jurisdiction 
constituted but one of many tribal groups of the Algonquin na- 
tion. Across the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay the Maryland 
tribes were independent, and hostile. -To the west all the Indians 
were of alien lineage and ancient enmity toward those who dwelt 
along tide-water. The continuous wars had reduced the popula- 
tion until they were already far advanced toward extinction. 

In 1607 Captain John Smith enumerated twenty-eight .Pow- 
hatan tribes numbering 2,385 fighting men, and, although the es- 
timates of others vary more or less, they average about the same. 
James Mooney, the eminent ethnologist, calculates that the entire 
population of Powhatan’s empire was not more than 8,500 oc- 
cupying a territory which now has a population of considerably 
_more-than half a million. He also estimates that the entire Indian 
population of Virginia at the time of the English invasion was 
about 17,000, as compared with two million at the present day. 

This aboriginal population is now entirely extinct, with the 
exception of 700 persons of mixed Indian, negro and white blood. 
Mr. Mooney has made a census of the survivors and recently 
published a list of the heads of families with the residence of each 
in the American Anthropologist. 

“Tn all of these bands the blood of three races is commingled, 
with the Indian blood sufficiently preponderating to give stamp 
to the physiognomy and hair characteristics,” says Mr. Mooney. 
“Tt is probable that from intermarriage nearly the same mixture 
is in all alike, although-it does not show equally in the features. 
Thus, many would pass among strangers as ordinary negroes; a 
few show no trace of any but white blood, while a few families 
and individuals might pass as full-blooded Indians in any west- 
ern tribe. Notwithstanding the large percentage of negro blood, 
the Indian race feeling is strong. Their one great dread is that 
their wasted numbers may lose their identity by absorption in the. 
black race, and against this they have struggled for a full century. 
Intermarriage with the negro race is now forbidden by Pamunkey 
_ whentravelling, under recent Virginia legislation the Pamunkey 


* The location of surviving Indian tribes by Wm. E. Curtis and reports 
of the Bureau of Bthnology. 
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law and frowned upon in the other bands. To prevent annoyance 
now carry Official certificates of tribal membership. 

“They have entirely lost their aboriginal language and cus- 
toms, if we except their devotion to the water, and differ but little _ 
from their white neighbors. According to the statements of sev- 
eral persons of middle age, their parents some fifty years ago had 
conversational knowledge of the old language. Even this knowl- 
edge must have been limited, as the present writer, by the most 
careful search, could find but one old man, William W. Weaver, 
a Nansemond, from whom even half a dozen words could be ob- 
tained. He was then so feeble, mentally and physically, ‘that he 
could not be questioned with any satisfaction. He died about a 
year later, in 1902, and with him faded away the last echo of the 
Powhatan as a living language. Practically all of them can read 
and write. All are consistent members of the Baptist Church, 
maintaining their own church and school organizations; they are 
self-supporting, law-abiding, industrious and hospitable, with no 
paupers or criminals, and constitute in every way a worthy factor 
in the community.” 

Mr. Mooney says the Pamunkey are the remnants of the 
nucleus tribe of the old confederacy and the lineal descendants of 
Powhattan and his successors. They have maintained their or- 
ganization as a tribe under colonial and state government, and 
have kept up more of the Indian form and tradition than any of 
the others. They have a state reservation of some 800 acres, the 
same which Jefferson described in 1781, in a bend of the 
Pamunkey River, in King William County, Virginia, with post- 
office and railroad station on the Chesapeake and Ohio road, 
twenty-four miles eastward from Richmond. They derive their 
living almost entirely from the water, taking large quantities 
of herring and shad by seine according to the season, shoot- 
ing ducks and reedbirds, and catching an occasional sturgeon 
for disposal to Baltimore commission houses. Their fields of 
corn and beans are cultivated chiefly by hired negro labor. They 
neither vote nor pay taxes, but are governed by an elected 
chief and council, subject to the supervision of trustees appointed 
by the state. Their chief for many years ‘until 1900 was 
Theophilus Dennis, who has since been succeeded by George M. 
Cook, his brother-in-law. They number at home and abroad 
about 150 souls. 

The present Mattapany are chiefly an offshoot from the 
Pamunkey. They have state recognition as a tribe, without citi- 
zenship or taxes, and have a small reservation of some fifty atres, 
with larger personal holdings, on the south bank of the Mat- 
tapony River, King William County, about ten miles distant from 
White House. They live principally from lumbering and farming 
and have no chief or council, but combine their affairs with the 
Pamunkey. They number about forty souls. 

The Chickahominy, although without regular organization or 
state recognition, are the largest of the existing bands, occupying 
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individual holdings along both sides of the Chickahominy in 
Charles City and New Kent Counties, besides about 300 persons 
in neighboring counties. A few Pamunkeys reside with them 
and both bands are much intermarried. They divide their time 
about equally between fishing and farming, according to the sea- 
son. Within the last few years they are making an effort to 
effect a tribal organization under the leadership of William H. 
Adkins. They number in all about 220 souls, of whom nearly 
three-fourths bear the family names of Adkins and Bradby. 

The Nansemond have no state recognition or tribal organiza- 
tion and reside chiefly in the country southwest from Portsmouth 
and Norfolk in Norfolk County. They are all truck farmers, 
shipping their produce to Norfolk commission houses. Many 
also have served from time to time as sailors on coasting vessels. 
Although without any regular chief, their principal man is prob- 
ably A. A. Bass of Bowers Hill, Norfolk County. They number 
about 180 souls. 

Besides the four larger bands, Mr. Mooney says, we have in- 
formation orally and by correspondence of several other small 
groups of detached families of. mixed blood stock of the same 
Powhattanorigin, numbering altogether possibly 120 souls. What 
seems to be the largest of these, according to Pamunkey informa- 
tion, resides on Mattapony River, about Aylett postoffice in up- 
per King William County, the principal family names being 
Adams and Holmes. They are said to number about forty in all 
and to be in a very backward condition compared with the Pam- 
unkey, with whom they have little communication, although 
sometimes visiting the Mattapony. 

Another band of nearly the same number is situated south of 
the Rappahannock River, about Lloyd or Battery postoffice, in 
upper Essex County, the most common family name being Nel- 
son. They are said to show as much of Indian blood as the 
Pamunkey, holding themselves apart from both white and negro, 
and are represented as fairly prosperous and intelligent. They 
are probably the descendants of the old Nantaughtacund tribe, 
known later, with others, under the name of Portobacco. 

On the north side of the York River, at Gloucester Point, 
Gloucester County, are the descendants of a family of Sampsons, 
whose ancestors came originally from the Pamunkey reservation, 

On the eastern shore there are said to be a very few mixed 
bloods still living in the neighborhood of Accomac Courthouse 
,Drummeadtown), in Accomac County, and also a few bearing 
the family name of Miles, near Fisher’s Inlet, in southern North- 
ampton County. 

The Indian names have disappeared from common use by 
marriage with whites and negroes. The names most common are 
as follows: 

Adkins, Allmond, Bass, Bateman, Bissell, Bradby, Bright, 
Bond, Collins, Cook, Harmon, Holloway, Helmes, Jefferson, 
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Langston, Miles, Page, Prices Reed, Sawyer, Swett, Weaver, 
White, Wynne, Dennis. 

Several descendants of the aborigines live in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, and several have become converted to 
Mormonism and are now living in Utah. 

Only a few of their original customs are preserved, one of 
which is the annual tribute to the Governor of Virginia. This is 
done in pursuance to a treaty made between the governor of the 
colony and the successor of Powhatan in 1677, which required 
three arrows and a certain number of beaver skins to be presented 
to that official annually. The pledge was fulfilled in that form 
until the organization of the State of Virginia. It was intended 
to signify the submission of the aborigines to the white author- 
. ities and they considered it necessary to protect their titles to their 
lands. After the organization of the State of Virginia the tribute 
was continued as before until the civil war, when it was inter- 

rupted. Of late years, however, it has been resumed, and as the 
-Governor of: Virginig has no use for arrows, and beaver skins 
are scarce, the chief of the Pamunkeys and a delegation consist- 
ing of the heads of several families carry to Richmond half a 
dozen wild turkeys and a saddle of venison (if they can shoot a 
deer), annually at Thanksgiving time. They are expected to fur- 
nish the Governor of Virginia his Thanksgiving dinner. 

When the English landed in Jamestown in 1607 the Powhatan 
confederacy was of recent origin. Mr. Mooney’s investigations 
have shown that he inherited authority over six small tribes 
which occupied the territory around Richmond for a radius of 
about twenty-five miles, and numbered only about one-fifth as 
many as he had subjects when the English came. His authority 
was despotic and he practiced the traditional methods of the sav- 
ages, slaughtering his enemies and carrying off their women as 
captives. Shortly before the arrival of the English he exterminat- 
ed the entire Chesapeake tribe and transplanted a colony of his 
own people in the territory he had laid desolate. To make his 
position more secure he placed his sons.and brothers as chiefs 
over the principal towns while he ruled over them all at his own 
capital. He was greatly feared and implicitly obeyed because of 
his own personality rather than by tribal custom. The powerful 

_ Chickahominies accepted him as an overlord, but maintained their 
own home rule and took an early opportunity to put themselves 
under the protection of the English. 

The latter, being ill supplied with provisions, proceeded to 
live off the country, and sent out foraging parties which were too 
strong for the helpless savages to resist. As a consequence, be- 
fore the colony was two years old the principal Indian towns were 
occupied by the white men. Powhatan had withdrawn to the 
interior and the hostility of the Indians was so acute that no 
Englishman was safe outside the stockade. Open war was de- 
ferred, however, until after the death of Powhatan, in 1622, when 
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his brother, Opechancanough, made simultaneous attacks upon 
almost every settlement and plantation and massacred 347 men, 
women and children. Retaliation was prompt and effective, and 
in January of the following year, 1623, the Virginia council re- 
ported to the home office in London that “we have slain more of 
them this year than hath been slain before since the beginning of 
the colony.” 

By this war the Indians were so reduced in numbers and 
means, and the white population grew so rapidly, that there was 
ne longer any serious trouble. Opechancanough was captured, 
brought to Jamestown and shot in prison by one of the guards. 
In October, 1646, his successor made a treaty of submission by 
which the Indians agreed to abandon everything below Richmond 
and confine themselves to the narrow strip of territory peninsula 
between the York and the Rappahannock Rivers, now known as 
Gloucester and Middlesex counties. Henceforth, as Mr. Mooney 
says, “the dwindling tribes appear chiefly as appealing for protec- 
tion or justice, their chronic grievance being trespass upon their 
reserve lands, From various references it is evident that Indian 
slavery was common, even after peace had come, and this prob- 
ably hastened the intermixture process with the negro race.” 


THE PYRAMID TEXTS AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 


A composite theology may be found in the “Book of the 
Dead.” In one chapter we have the old doctrine of the Ka con- 
fined to a dark and dismal tomb in which the body lies. In an- 
other we see the soul flying, wheresoever it will on the wings of 
a bird, sitting on the branches of a tree under the shade of the 
foliage. 

In the seventeeth chapter a new view is given. The dead man 
is identified with the gods and makes his way to the divine land 
in the barque of the sun. After that, the voice and memory and 
mame are restored. In a series of chapters in the soul is protected 
from the poisonous serpents including the great Python. A large 
place is occupied by the serpent as among the dangers that await 
the soul after death. This is shown in Chapter IV, which describes 
how the dead man is preserved from the second death. In it the 
dangers are contrasted with the joys that await the soul in the 
paradise of the blessed. The barque which carried the follow- 
ers of Osiris is described. When the dead man had ascended to 
heaven by the ladder which arose to heaven from earth he found 
his path barred by a deep lake or canal, but there was provided 
' for him the boat of the ferryman Nu Ursu, the prototype of the 
gentle Charon, for the Greeks seemed to have been familiar with 
the boat, and drew from it the story of Charon ferrying the soul 
across the river of death. Another chapter describes the “hall 
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of the two truths” in which Osiris sits on the throne of judgment 
and the dead is justified or condemned for his deeds. It is true 
that one chapter represents the soul as imprisoned in the tomb, 
but the ninety-third opens the gates of the sepulcher so that the 
soul and the shadow that accompanies it may go forth to occupy 
other lands, the “Land of the Sunlight.” Blessings are granted to 
the soul which has passed unscathed through the hall of judg- 
ment. His are the fields and the barque. Like Osiris he can take 
part in the “Festival of the Dead” and share in the offerings that 
are presented at the same time, free access is granted him to all 
parts of the other world. The later chapters take us back to the 
earth. They are concerned with: the mummy and the resting 
place. The charms which preserve the body enable the soul to 
inspire it with new life. For this reason.the body was embalmed. 
THE TEL EL AMARNA TABLETS. 

These tablets have proved of very great value because of the 
light thrown by them on the. condition of society in Babylonia, 
Assyria, the Holy Land and Egypt. They contain correspondence 
between Amanophis III., who lived in the 15th century, B. C., 
and was the king of Egypt, and the king of Assyria. Amanophis 
is known as the heretical king. He erected the temple at Karnak 
and Luxor, but setup a new worship and removed his court from 
Thebes to Tel el Amarma. Monotheistic ideas prevailed in his 
days. His religion was expressive of devout feelings more than 
the state religion. He was regarded as a heretic. After his 
death, his sepulcher was profaned, his mummy torn to pieces, his 
city destroyed. While in the Asiatic home of his wife he became 
infatuated with the worship of the sun, and endeavored to make 
it supersede the worship of the Egyptian god, but incurred the 
enmity of the men in Thebes. Six or more of the letters are writ- 
ten by the Babylonian king to Amenophis IV., the Egyptian. At 
this time Palestine was under the control of Egypt. Complaints 
are made against each other by the two potentates. Mitanni in- 
cluded the territory from Capadocia to Assyria and Nineveh. The 
king of Mitanni, whose sister was married to Amenophis III., 
wrote five of the letters. The king of Alashia or Cyprus wrote a 
number of letters referring to Nergal. These show that the in- 
fluence of the Babylonian religion was felt even at Cyprus. The ° 
- letters from the Phoenician and Canaanite vassals and princes 
comprise the bulk of the letters. Through them we gain much in- 
formation as to the geography, history, and state of civilization 
of Palestine. The tablets are in remarkable accord with the 
books of the old Testament and confirm the Bible. It appears 
that the Hittites were encroaching upon the land of Canaan. The 
governors wrote letters to Egypt asking assistance against the 
Hittites ; and yet a number of them were in league with the Hit- 
tites and ready to throw off the yoke of ‘Egypt. Gebal, the ruler 
of Gibeah, wrote letters which were very obsequious, using the 
words “The dust of thy feet,” “the ground on which thou walk- 
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est,” “the groom of thy horse.” He charges the native princes 
as being in league with the Hittites and Habiri. He speaks of 
the king of the Hittites as being in the land. They were faithful 
princes in southern Palestine, one from the city, Jerusalem 
(Urusalem.) Nine of his letters have been preserved, the 
burden of which is that the Cabiri has devastated all the 
king’s territory but they had the assistance of some of 
his vassals. The Hittites are not mentioned in the letters 
from southern Palestine. These letters afford a welcome 
insight into the affairs of Palestine, 2,000 B. C. _ The letters 
are written in Babylonian but the language of Palestine 
was Hebrew. They throw light upon Old Testament places for 
150 cities are mentioned, of which one hundred have been identi- 
fied. The Cabari mentioned as entering Palestine are supposed to 
have been the desceridants of Heber, the clan of Asher, (Gen. 46: 
17. The identification of the Cabari with the Hebrew is held by 
some. The discovery of Pithom, the treasure city, built in the - 
time of Rameses II., who is generally pronounced the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression throws light upon the subject. Pithom was prob- 
ably the city where the Israelites built storehouses for the Egyp- 
tians. The statue of Rameses II., was discovered. There was 
here a shrine to Tum. Thothmes III., 1503-1449, is supposed to be 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression. On the pilons of Karnak, he 
has given 350 places in Palestine, Syria, etc.; 119 within Canaan. 
On the back of the inscription of Amenophis II., is a hymn of 
requiem. This shows that the Israelites were in Canaan in the 
early part of his reign. The question as to the date of the 
Pharaoh of Exodus is still in doubt, whethér it is Amenophis IL., 
or Thothmes III. 

The excavations of Dr. Peters at Nippur, brought out a large 
collection of thoroughly baked tablets dated in the reign of the 
Cassite rulers. These carry us back to an early date, 1800 B. C. 
to 1300 B. C., but later than the time of Moses and yet before 
the’ time. of Abraham’s migration. The Exodus from Egypt 
would be about 1450 B. C., but the date of the tablets would 
be between these two events. In fact these tablets show the 
condition of Palestine during the patriarchal age, after the 
migration of Abraham and perhaps after the time that Jacob 
moved to Egypt, the very period about which so little is known 
about the condition of Palestine. 



































_ UNCIVILIZED RACES. 


The pure Papuan is very dark brown, usually a well-built, 
thick-set man of medium weight. Occasional individuals are 
,seen who are slight, short, and who have strongly marked Negro 
characteristics. These probably represent survivals of the very 
earliest human inhabitants of the region, as were the Negritos. 
of the Philippines. 

The houses which these people build are of much interest. 
They are generally well made, often with attempts at artistic 
decoration, and always most picturesque. In the northwest the 
Malay type prevails. We find each family with its own house. 
This is placed on poles out in the water with sides of “attap,” or 
pandannus mat, and roof of thatch. This thatch is made by taking 
sago palm leaves and braiding the blades all on one side of the 
midrib. These are then laid on as clapboards would be, and make 
an excellent water-tight roof. 

In Geelvink Bay, at Dorey, Roon, or on Lobi Island the regu- 
lar house is a long communal structure. These great “turtle- 
back” houses shelter from 80 to 100 people. They eat and sleep 
generally in a long corridor, which runs lengthwise through the 
building, while on each side lead off small rooms, in which the 
private belongings of each family are stored. 

The men lounge regularly on the front piazzi, often lying 
prone with spear or bow and arrow ready for any fish which may 
happen by. The people show most wonderful skill in striking or 
shooting into water ; they seem to be able to allow for the refrac- 
tion to a nicety. The women work on the back piazza, nearest 
the forest-covered shore—convenient agents to spread the alarm 
should an attack be made by some marauding land tribe. The 
canoes are moored at the front of the house. Evidently the 
Papuan warrior looks first to his own safety. 

Whenever the women came out to meet the ship along with 
the men we felt quite safe to go ashore and wander at will through 
the deep pathless forests ; but here at Meosboendi only men came 
out in the canoes, armed men carrying many spears, bows, and 
quivers full of short bone-tipped arrows. They were drinking 
heavily of their home-brewed “sagoeir” and were in a generally 
bad frame of mind. A few on shore stood for their picture, but 
most would not, and the woman ran off helter skelter and took 
refuge in their high houses. 

On a previous trip the captain’ of the trading steamer was 
standing on the beach leaning against a tree, when a Wiak man 
walked up and drove his spear through him. For some years the 
Dutch government prohibited trading with these people as a 
. measure of reprisal, and we left safe and sound after what was 
one of the first trips since the ban had been removed. At Korido, 
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village near Meosboendi, on Sook island, the people on a previous 
trip had met the steamer with a shower of spears. No trading 
by white people has ever been done here and we did not attempt 
a landing. That an occasional Malay trading prau gets this far 
was testified by the fact that many of the Papuan had spearheads 
of iron, shaped as are the spearheads of the Burmese Malays 
about - Makassar. 

In the houses here a goodly number of heads were seen, the 
products of recent raids. In one house we tried to barter for 
some of these, but through a man who could speak Malay we 
learned that, as the possessors claimed, these people whose heads 
we saw had been such notorious villians that the Dutch gunboats 
last seen had brought permission for this tribe to go and kill them. 
Of course, their heads must be kept as proof of the meritorious 
act. No gunboats had visited the bay for years! The heads were 
fresh. 

The raiding canoes'of Pom were enormous affairs, with bows 
decorated with fretwork carving, in elaborate designs, and with 
wooden heads which were made to look like real ones, by having 
enormous mops made of cassowary feathers stuck to them. 

For weapons the bow and arrow are general.- In some places 
they are as elaborate as human ingenuity can devise, the arrow 
shafts decorated with burned and incised designs, ornamented 
with tufts of feathers, often from the birds of paradise, and with 
tips of bone or burnt wood. These tips are elaborately carved 
with many series of .barbs and are certainly savage-looking 
weapons. 

Spears are often used, as well as arrows. Some are bamboo, 
like great cheese scoops, while others are tipped with human bones 
or the shin-bones of cassowaries. Shields occur sporadically and 
not many of the tribes in Dutch territory know of them. The 
people of Wiak make them long and nartow for parrying; they 
have crude designs daubed on them with native pigments, and on 
top they are surmounted with a grinning face and mop of cas- 
sowary feathers for hair. Daggers are only known in Humboldt 
Bay. They are made of thigh bones, usually, splintered to a sharp 
point on one end, with the other end worked smooth for a han- 
dle. They also are often beautifully carved. 

The artistic sense of these people is strongly developed, and 
the amount of time and pains which will be spent in decorating 
every gourd or joint of bamboo for household use is astonishing. 
Their tools, of course, are the most primitive, for of metals most 
of them know nothing. 

The religious life of the people is still very imperfectly known ; 
here again a great field awaits the student of ethnology.—From 
an article in the National Geographic Magazine. 

The fierce, warlike tribes of the interior of Paraguay, such as 
the Guaycurus, the Ai Bravos, and the Chamacocos, are but little 
known,- as but few white men who have ventured among them 
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have returned to tell the tale, but the tribes living near the vicin- 
ity of the river are as a rule inoffensive. They are even some- 
times friendly when they know a man, and will accompany him 
on his hunting expeditions, when their wonder at the excellence 
of his weapons is only equaled by their contempt at his limited 
power of sight and inability to see game at longe distances as 
they can. Laziness is their chief characteristic, and it is only 
when excited in the chase that they show any animation; then 
their powers of tracking and knowledge of the habits and haunts 
of game are truly wonderful. Many a strange story can they tell 
you about bird and beast; sometimes they will point out a track 
which they say they know well, but it is that of an animal which 
they have never seen. 

The Chaco Indian is as much at home in the water as on dry 
land. Watch him creeping along the reeds in the shallow part of 
the stream, never standing still a moment for fear of the bite of 
the ferocious pirana fish. His arrow is ready fitted to the bow- 
string, and his eye is fixed on a ripple on the water where a big 
fish has come into the bank after a small one. Quicker than the 
eye can follow the arrow has struck its mark, and the prey is 
safely hauled up on the bank with a grunt of satisfaction. 

It is in the Indian Ocean and the island region of the tropical 
Pacific that the waters are infested with bright-hued snakes, some 
striped, others ringed with green’and black, all with a laterally 
compressed body and a paddlelike tail. They are greatly dreaded 
by the East Indian fishermen and are actually most nearly related 


to that family of snakes containing the deadly cobras and their 
allies. 


ROMAN TOWNS. 


“It is probable that Rome was at first only meant for a 
trading out-post, but it does not follow from this that the 
Romans were. chiefly traders. The Roman State, more than 
almost any State in history, was founded on the tillage of 
the land. The citizens had each their fields and homesteads, 
and worked on these with their own hands. If a citizen had 
no farm of his own, there was not much that he could do 
for his living. There were certain guilds of craftsmen at 
Rome in the earlier days: flute-blowers, goldsmiths, copper- 
smiths, carpenters, fullers, dyers, potters, and. shoemakers; 
and at that time these were not looked down. upon, as they 
were afterwards, when such crafts had fallen almost entire- 
ly into the hands of slaves. But they were shut out, for the 
most part, from serving in the army. 











BASKETRY AMONG THE WESTERN INDIANS. 


It would certainly be difficult to identify the tribe by the 
baskets, but it is always easy to identify the tribe by their dress, 
or costume, as well as by the cut of their hair and the manner of 
tattooing their faces. 

There is a good reason for this difference between basketry 
and clothing or costumes, for the material which is used in basket 
making varies, according to geographical districts, while the ma- 
terial used for clothing is found in many districts. 

To illustrate, the Haida Indians make wallets and baskets 
from spruce root, and from other material, but they are extreme- 
ly plain in their personal decoration. The Thlinkeets of South- 
eastern Alaska, make their baskets precisely the same as the 
Haidas—out of the same material, and embody the same symbol- 
ism in them. * 

On the other hand the Chilcats cover the surface of their 
fringed robes with their Totemic symbols, which are peculiar to 
themselves. The technical process of making their baskets may 
be exactly the same, but their symbolism different from others. 
Their blankets are always soft, and warm—but the baskets are 
of hard material, and cold. 

Coming farther southward, a basketry of another kind is 
reached. The symbolism is very remarkable, for the myths and 
stories of these Indians, which were common in olden times, are 
often recorded on the baskets, and they are made for no other 
purpose than to perpetuate the legend. 

The tribes of Washington, California, Arizona, Mexico, all 
place some kind of design on their basketry, whether it has a 
symbolical significance or not. ‘The ornamentation is always 
peculiar. 

Among these tribes there were mythical personages, who 
were acquainted with sorcery and witchcraft. Their gods and 
heavenly beings were peculiar to themselves, some of which par- 
took of the scenery and the surroundings. The same is true of 
the tribes on the northwest coast. In reference to the fibre and 
material, there is no uncertainly, for some of these have figures 
of animals and human forms, represented on the baskets, while 
others have the stepped figure, which represented the mountains. 
Others have zig-zag figures which represent the lightning. Still 
others have animal figures, which were both tolemic and symbolic. 
In fact, we may learn about the mythology of the people from the 
baskets. 

It is said that the Iroquois formerly cut their hair so that their 
totem could be recognized. Tufts of hair were left in front and 
back, so as to resemble the-head and tail of a bird. This would 
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represent one form of Totem. Another form was represented by 
a ridge of hair on top of the head, which represented the spine 
and tail of a buffalo. 

Totemism may have been embodied in the ornamentation of 
the baskets, but it is not recognized in modern times. 

Whatever animal forms are.shown, are imitative rather than 
totemic. There is so much uncertainty in most of the orndmenta- 
tion of baskets, that it is somewhat unsafe to decide upon the 
totem, by studying: the animal figures which are represented on 
them though the imitative faculty is always. manifest, and the 
skill and taste may excite the admiration. 

The Klamaths and the Apaches use wire grass. The Modocs 
and Klamaths use the twisted tule, and slender strands split from 
the root of the sugar pine. Splints from the white oak are used 
by the Cherokee Indians. The desert Indians use the slender 
branches of willow, and the Apaches use the thin leaves of the 
sumac. Among the tribes using willow are the Mojaves, Coahuila, 
Coco pas, Yumas, the Qunis of New Mexico, the Takuts of Cali- 
fornia and the Tinnehs of Alaska. The Indians of Canada, such 
as the Penobscots and the Abenakis use a variety of. material. 
Baskets, or fragments of baskets, have been found in the caves 
of Kentucky and in the mounds of Ohio which show that the 
material which abounded in those regions was woven into baskets. 
The cords in some cases resemble wicker work and in others re- 
semble the net work. Others resemble coarse cloth, still others have 
a twine weave. The baskets 6f Peru were sometimes imitative 
of work baskets, and were quite graceful. The Brazilian carry- 
ing baskets were made of split fibre which was common in that 
region. The Venzuela basket was made out of Yucca. Ancient 
baskets from Oraibi were made from fibre. Athapascan baskets 
were made of splints of cottonwood, sumac, mulberry, willow, 
yucca and agave. Navajo baskets are made out of splints of 
sumac and willow, the Apaches made their baskets out of yucca. 
The Pueblos made baskets in which they buried their dead, 
coarse wicker matting was placed in the bottom of the grave, on 
this was laid a matting of yucca, human hair was sometimes em- 
ployed for filling. Sometimes the hair of wild animals was used 
in baskets as well as in textile form. The sandals of the ancient 
Cliff Dwellers were made out of the same material and woven in 
the same way as the baskets were. 

The Hupa harvesting baskets were made out of the same 
‘material as the harvest itself. The outfit consists of a large 
basket, a mill-stone for grinding, a hopper basket for holding the 
acorns, the pestle for grinding the acorn, a broom for sweeping 
the meal. Mr. Holmes speaks of the milling industry in northern 
California, the acorn was the harvest, the nuts were pounded 
in stone mortars, the meal was sifted by shocking and blowing 
and was cooked by hot stones and thrown into the baskets, and 
the whole process except picking was done with the basket, 
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Rawhide receptacles were used on the great plains of the 
west, but in the industries and activities of life the basket maker 
had a mission. The bark of the white burch was decorated by 
the quills of the porcupine and dyed many colors ; walls of houses, 
rude fences were made of coarse basketry as well as trinkets, 
wallets, fancy boxes, for holding tools. 

There was a great difference among the tribes as to the select- 
ing of the material for coloring, with dye stuffs. Each area 
seemed to have furnished a different material, but was carefully 
exploited and such dye stuffs were used as could be found in the 
region. There were scarcely any importing of dye stuffs from a 
distance though adjoining tribes might borrow from one another. 

Squaw grass is used by the Indian of Northern California 
and the Vancouver Islands, and yucca by the Pecos Indians and 
those dwelling on the Rio Grande. 

There was a difference among the tribes as.to the preparation 
of the material. The Canadian Indians have shown very little 
care in this preparation, ‘but the California Indians took great 
pains, and the result was that wonderful pieces of delicate work- 
manship are to be found here. Some of them belong to pre- 
Columbian times. 

The different districts can be identified by the color, pattern 
shape as well as the material. It is however the color that gives 
the brilliancy to the large collections. The fineness of the texture, 
the shape, the pattern, are however better tests than the color, 
though the delicate shades of the color, adds to the value of every 
specimen. 

The preparation of the material consisted of the splitting and 
trimming such material as the region furnished most abundantly. 
This was done in the simplest way, and with very few tools, 
sometimes by merely selecting such material as came to hand. 
To illustrate, mats and baskets are woven from the willow, but 
the sweet scented leaves of the Savastana were used. The Pomo 
Indians use the root of the bulrush, for the brown and black pat- 
terns of their baskets. The tribes of the northwest coast use the 
split roots of a tree for their water-tight hackleberry basket. The 
same tribe use the brown inner-bark, as the warp of their finely 
woven flexible baskets. Split hemlock roots are used by the 
Indians of Neah Bay. The Sioux Indians use the inner-bark of 
the elm to make a coarse basket. The Menominee and the Win- 
nebagoes use the birch bark for their baskets to hold maple sugar. 
A kind of fern is used by the Hupas. There are beautiful baskets 
which were made in prehistoric times and by uncivilized people, 
but the basket maker had the same eye for beauty that the lover 
of baskets has even now. Such specimens are of great value to 
the connoisseurs. They not only gratify the modern taste, but 
they show that the eye for beautiful forms existed among pre- 
historic people as well as historic and is 4 common ‘inheritance 
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to humanity. As to the prehistoric baskets the same material was 
generally used and many of the same ornaments and figures 
which were probably survivors from prehistoric time. There 
was found a few years ago in a cave in western Tennessee two 
bodies which had been buried in baskets made of cane which 
showed much skill. The bodies were placed erect in the baskets 
and a cover of cane was placed over them; next to them was a 
very curiously wrought feather garment; the feathers were rolled 
around and twisted through the net work and the whole woven 
into a coarse cloth. This rug was about three feet wide and six 
feet long. It had different colors, green, blue, yellow and- black. 
Beneath this was the body of a female. Around it was a deer 
skin. There was also a scoop net made of bark-thread. The cave 
in which they were found abounded in nitre copperas and salt. 
Another body was found in 1815 in a salt petre cave in Kentucky. 
Around it was a deer skin with hair on, but trimmed, next a 
wrapper of cloth made of twine, and inside of all was a mantle 
of cloth made with feathers interwoven which were fastened 
with great art. The plumage was distinct and well preserved. 
Of a number of other articles from caves in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have been described by Prof. F. W. Putnam and Dr. W. H. 
Holmes. One of these is a moccasin made of cord into the shape 
of a sharp toed slipper, stiff enough to retain the form of a shoe. 
Mr. E. G. Squier has described a mummy which vas exhumed 
from a tomb in Pachacamac, Peru. All the bodies were en- 
veloped in a braided network of twisted grass bound with cord 
which held the wrappings. Next came an envelope of cloth of 
finer texture. 











Ethnological Notes 


THE MIGRATION OF THE GOTHS. 


The Goths like the Celts, Romans, and Greeks came through 
the “Gateway of the Nations.” They moved up the northward 
flowing and down the southward flowing rivers. 

It is said they came from Scandanavia in three different boats 
or at three different times, first the Visigoths who settled at the 
mouth of the Danube and along the northwest coast of the Black 
Sea, second the Ostrogoths who settled along the north and east 
coasts of the Black Sea and in the valley of the Don, third and 
last came the Geptidae. 

Fora century the Visigoths had been enemies of Rome and 
when Aurelian became emperor he was glad to buy them off by 
giving them the Province of Dacia. For about a century the 
Goths were quiet, but now a new difficulty arose. A new tribe 
swept down upon them. The Huns or Turanians were very small 
and lived wholly upon horseback. The Ostrogoth surrendered 
and were forced to join them in an attack against the Visigoths. 

The Visigoths asked the Roman Emperor Valens for help 
and were allowed to cross the Danube and settle in the Province 
of Moesia, if they would defend the river in any new attacks. 
The Roman officers were careless in their treatment to the bar- 
barians, and in 378 they revolted. 

Valens gave battle in Thrace, near Adrianople and was de- 
feated and he himself was killed in the retreat. This battle 
showed the Visigoths that they could conquer the Roman armies. 
It broke once and for all the boundaries of the Danube and 
Rhine. 

At the death af Valens his nephew became ruler. He saw that 
he could not govern this vast empire by himself, so hé asked 
Theodosius to take the government in the,east. Theodosius saved 
the empire from ruin. He saw that the Roman Emperor could 
not oust the Germans so he placed them in Thrace and Pan- 
monia between the Mur and ‘the Danube. 

‘The Goths had obtained offices in the Roman army some of 
which despised the service of Rome and longed to be masters 
instead of servants. The great Theodosius died just as Alaric 
was chosen leader of the Visigoths 395 A. D. He gave his two 
sons the power, of which Arcadius took the east and Honorius the 
west to rule. They were a wretched pair. Honorius shut him- 
self in Ravenna and left the government to Stilicho. 

Alaric made his first invasion upon Greece. He took his 
armies to the center of Peloponesies. Greece was saved by Stilicho, 
who crossed the Adriatic Sea and shut Alaric up in Arcadia. 
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Then he made a treaty in which he gave Illyria to Alaric if he 
would defend it. The Goth could not have had anything for it 
was a fertile country and they were getting nearer Rome. 

They stayed quiet for three years at the end of which they took 
up arms and moved westward to the valley of the Po. Rome 
being alarmed at this, Stilicho summoned the legions from the 
distant frontiers and formed a great army and waited for Alaric 
at Pollentia. A battle was fought and Alaric was badly defeated 
and turned back in his career 402 A. D. 

About six years after this battle Stillicho was murdered by 
Honorius, because someone had told him that such a man was 
dangerous to his throne. 

About this time Alaric had a dream in which he saw some one 
come to him saying, “You will reach the city,” and he knew it 
could be none other than Rome. 

He then marched rapidly to Rome and began a siege. This 
was the first time for 500 years Rome had seen a foreign enemy 
before her walls. When hunger threatened they asked terms of 
Alaric. His answer was, “Give me all your gold, all your silver, 
or the siege goes on.” “What then will you leave us?” “Your 
lives.” Honorius, getting up courage when it was too late, 
refused. Alaric promptly renewed the siege. After a few months 
passed he proposed still more moderate terms. Honorius again 
refused. The third assault began by a vigorous attack which 
made a hole in the wall. 

Alaric had changed and was much more a civilized man than 
a barbarian, and he told his men to leave the churches and gov- 
ernment buildings alone and not take any of their property. 

From here they went to -southern Italy where the famous 
Alaric died, Then they came back through Italy and France and 
settled in Spain. 





INDIAN VILLAGES. 


In describing the “Footprints of the Aborigines,’ we have 
referred to the various maps which were prepared at an early 
date. We have also referred to the effigies of Wisconsin, the 
stockade forts of New York, the various forts of Ohio and 
Illinois, the trade routes along the Great Lakes, the salt mines, 
the bark records of the Delawares, the pyramid mounds of IIli- 
nois, and in this way have given the general view of the tribes 
north of the Ohio river. There remain, however, the tokens 
which were left by the tribes south of the river, and those west of 
the Mississippi, as well as the tribes on the Great Plateau and 
those who still remain beyond the mountains on the Pacific coast. 
It would seem as if a very small-part of the continent had been 
reached and that the more important work was to describe the 
tribes to the west of the Missouri, especially those scattered along 
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the Pacific coast. In the work on Mound Builders, we have 
described the footprints of the southern tribes. We have referred 
also to the various tribes which were situated west of the river 
and east of the mountains, the most of which were hunters, and 
found their subsistence by following the herds of buffalo which 
wandered over the great prairies of the interior. There were 
many other tribes, some far to the north, others far to the south, ~ 
the records of which have been written up by such authors as 
Catlin, and the state historians of Minnesota, lowa and Missouri, 
as well as the travelers who crossed the mountains to the Pacific 
coast. The great and widespread stock called the Sioux are per- 
haps the most important of these tribes. They occupied the terri- 
tory extending from the Gulf far to the North; a territory which 
was drained not only by the Mississippi and the Missouri, but by 
the other rivers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. These tribes 
have been described by various authors. De Soto reached the 
region on the Gulf of Mexico and came in contact with the vari- 
ous tribes that dwelt there, but lost his life through the treachery 
of his followers. No thorough description was given by him of 
the tribes with which he came in contact, and very little is known 
of them even at the present. The description as given by Catlin 
of the tribes on both the Missouri River and the Red River, is 
perhaps the most valuable, or at least the best known. The por- 
traits which he painted are still in existence, and engravings 
which were taken from these fill the book which he wrote, and are 
very interesting to the ordinary reader. From his descriptions 
we learn about the appearance of the chiefs and their wives and 
children, their tents, and even domestic animals. It appears that 
the majority of them were clothed with skins, tanned and 
untanned ; their moccasins and leggings were tanned but the skins 
which covered their shoulders were untanned and generally con- 
sisted of buffalo robes. The weapons they carried consisted of 
the bow and arrow, the spear, afterward changed to firearms. 
But they were in general use when Catlin visited the people. It 
is interesting to examine the paintings and engravings, and to see 
what a variety there was to their dress and equipment, for every 
individual, whether chief, medicine man, or private or hunter, 
was dressed according to his own individual taste. The women 
were not uniformly dressed, or ornamented, for each one selected 
ornaments and wore garments according: to their own individual 
tastes. There was a remarkable similarity between the ornaments 
worn by the men and the women, for the strings of beads and 
bangles were as numerous and conspicuous with the men as with 
the women. The men. are generally represented with bows in 
their hands and carrying a shield and often had strings of beads 
around their necks, occasionally having pipes in their mouths. 
The women are represented with cradles upon their backs, and 
attended by their children. Their long hair falls in locks over 
their shoulders. The children oftentimes are naked, most of them 
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barefooted, sometimes attended by their dogs. The men wore 
generally trousers of skins with a belt and short apron, also leg- 
gings fastened about the knees and partly covering the feet, but 
with moccasins below the leggings. Some of the chiefs wore 
ornaments upon their legs as well as upon their arms. There 
seemed to have been a great difference between the chiefs and the 
common people in the amount of ornaments worn and the 
weapons carried. The men seemed to have delighted in their 
medals, which they received from the government, as much so as 
with their personal ornaments. The medicine men were sure to 
hold their badge of office in their hands. The warriors were sure 
to carry their battle ax and shield and sometimes even their bow 
and arrow when having their portraits taken. One chief carries a 
. long ‘spear, decorated from one end to the other, in one hand, in 
the other a bow and arrows. The shield is upon the left hand 
and a quiver of arrows is fastened to his shoulder, a long dirk 
knife to his hips, a belt about his waist. Leggings and moccasins 
were worn. The attitude is. graceful. The -warriors ° also 
delighted in their horses and often had their shields and spears in 
their hands as signs of power. Sometimes small flags were 
appended to the spears. The difference between a medicine man 
and a chief is very. perceptible, for the chief would have his 
weapons about him while the former would be generally stand- 
ing alone, holding his tablet in one hand, his attitude such as 
would become his office. Catlin represents the games common to 
them and even the musical instruments in some of his portraits. 
The flute and drum are common. The pipe was regarded as a 
very valuable article. The Indians of the plain were hosemen and 
were skilfull riders. Many paintings represent them on horse- 
back. Sometimes a whole troop of warriors appear on horse, 
again there are hunters following the buffalo herds. Sometimes 
they are horse-tamers after wild horses. The horses, in moving, 
carry the whole family upon their backs, also their camps, tents, 
and other impedimenta. 


CAVE TEMPLES IN INDIA. 


The most anomalous feature of all the caves in India is that 
they are-in such good preservation. As to the age of the older 
caves, there is much uncertaintiy, but it is possible that they were 
used before the time of Buddha. Among the sculptures in bas- 
relief that adorn the walls, we find no figure of Buddha in his ac- 
customed attitude, no scene which represents any event in his - 
life, no “dagoba,” no wheel emblem. The swastika and shield 
emblems do occur. The strisul ornament appear over the doors 
of the older caves. Judging from some of the sculptures the re- 
ligion of the people appears to have been a pure worship of trees 
by a race which worshipped the serpent, on whose primitive faith 
Asoka engrafted the teachings of Saka Muni. The most remark- 
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able fact about these is that they are found distributed over 
America as well as Asia, the swastikas here scattered through- 
out the northern continent even in Central America and Peru. 
What is more we find in certain localities animal figures arranged 
in pairs which remind us of the figures on the English coat of 
arms where the unicorns are seen with the pillar between them. 


THE PHILIPPINE TRIBES AND THEIR SOCIAL 
STATUS. 


In taking a view of the Philippine tribes we find each one 
marked by some peculiarity which is distinctive. With one it - 
is the size, another the weapons used, with another head hunting. 
The following is a brief summary beginning with the Pigmies. 

They are certainly very different from the pigmies of Africa. 
It is believed that they are the aborigines and originally the sole 
inhabitants of the Philippine Archipelago. .Unquestionably they 
preceded the Mayalans, who now constitute a much larger pro- 
portion of the population. There must be a great deal of vitality 
in this simple, fearless race of dwarfs, who have been able to hold 
their own for centuries against invasions of Malays. Mongols 
and Caucasians, and to preserve their aboriginal habits and cus- 
toms against all outside influences. Perhaps this is due chiefly 
to their exclusiveness. They will not intermarry or intermingle 
with other tribes or races; they will not adopt civilized customs, 
clothing or methods ; they will not admit strangers to their camps, 
and they avoid contact with the more civilized inhabitants of the 
islands. In 1250 Chau Yu-Kua, a Chinese historian and traveler, 
wrote of them: “They build their nests in the tree tops, and in 
each nest lives a family, which consists of from three to five per- 
sons. They travel about in the densest thickets of the forests, 
and, without being seen themselves, shoot their arrows at every 
passet-by. ‘For this reason they are much feared. If a trader 
throws them a sinall porcelain bowl they will stoop down to catch 
it, and then run away with it, shouting joyfully.” 

* * * 


The Negritos still adhere to the palmwood bow, the quiver of 
poisoned arrows and the lance of bamboo pointed with iron, as 
their weapons of war. Their food consists chiefly of fish, fruits 
and roots. Being notorious cattle thieves, they often raid the 
herds in the valleys on the borders of civilization and capture cat-: 
tle, which they drive to hidden pastures in the mountains. They 
raise rice and corn, but do very little farming, scratching the soil 
with a stick, throwing in the seed and leaving the rest to nature. 
_ Their household utensils are made chiefly of cocoanut shells and 
sea shells, and they keep their simple property in pine boxes which 
they secure in the villages on the frontier. They supply nearly 
all their own wants. They have no money and do not seem to 
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‘care for it, being able to secure all the rice and ammunition they 
use in exchange for wild honey, wax and other natural products 
of the forests. Like other savages, they are fond of ornaments, 
and make themselves rings and bracelets of silver, gold, brass 
and copper; they wear feather head-dresses, and girdles and leg 
bands made of hogs’ bristles brilliantly dyed. It is their custom 
to mutilate themselves with knives and keep the gashes open until 
a skin has formed over the raw flesh, as scars are esteemed the 


highest ornament. 
oes 


The Igorrotes are another tribe of head-hunting savages in 
the interior mountains of northern Luzon, who are nearly as 
much above the ordinary stature of mankind a$ the Negritos are 
below it. They are famous for their endurance, their great 
strength and their physical development, They have large bones, 
splendid frames, muscular limbs, deep chests, high cheek bones, 
flat noses, thick lips, long, straight black hair, and a copper-col- 
ored skin similar to that of the North American Indians. Their 
hair hangs down upon the shoulders but in front it is cut with 
bangs hanging over thetr foreheads. Some of them have a scanty 
beard upon their chins and upper lips. The women are famous 
for their shapely figures and their erect and graceful carriage, al- 
though their faces are flat and uninteresting. 

The Spaniards ignored the problem of their education and 
civilization. A few missionaries went among them from time to 
time, and frequently military expeditions invaded their settle- 
ments for the purpose of keeping them under subjection, 
but for 375 years they refused to accept the religion or the 
clothing or the government of the Spaniards, and will un- 
doubtedly resist any attempts on the part of the Americans to 
Christianize or civilize them. The knowledge and wisdom they 
have inherited from their fathers satisfies them; they fail to see 
any advantage to themselves in adopting the manners and the 


methods of white men. 


ANCIENT PHGENICIAN BOWL FROM CURIUM. 


In the museums of London and Paris may be seen numbers 
of bronze and silver-gilt bowls, chased and embossed with deli- 
cate and intricate decorations. One of the most famous was 
found at Palestrina, not far from Rome, and is preserved in the 
Etruscan museum of the Vatican. The center figure is an Egyp- 
tian scene, as manifest by the face and hair. A frieze of horses 
in motion is ranged around the next circle, with the vacant spaces 
filled in with birds. In the upper part of the picture, starting from 
a tiny fortress, a king, apparently an Assyrian, goes forth in his 
chariot to the hunt, driven by an Egyptian charioteer. The king 
dismounts, and takes aim with a bow at a stag standing on a 
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mound; the stag is slain and falls. Next, in the shade of a palm- 
tree, the Egyptian is feeding the horses, while the king proceeds 
to hang up and divide the stag, part for his feast, and part for 
sacrifice to the gods. We see the king seated before an altar 
under the winged disc of the sun-god. In front of the king a 
hideous ape looks out from a cave in a hillock, watching to slay 
the pious king unawares. The next scene shows the ape stand- 
ing upright with a stone in his hand, but the goddess appears 
from heaven, 4nd catches up king and chariot in her protecting 
arms. The king returns to earth again, tramples his enemy under 
foot, and returns in triumph to the palace whence he went forth. 





Another bowl, said to have been found at Curium, on the 
south coast of Cyprus, during the excavations made there by 
General Cesnola, has in the center medallion a scene more 
obviously Assyrian than any shown by the Palestrian bowl. A 
winged deity, half god half monster, contends with a lion. The 
spaces around are filled by two protecting hawk-shaped genii. 
The interpretation of this design as a whole is by no means 
clear. The next circle shows some curious scenes—animal con- 
tests, a lion trampling a hunter, men come to his rescue, one with 
a bow, another thrusts a spear into the lion’s mouth, etc. Notice 
the scene in the right-hand upper corner of the outside frieze of 
the bowl. A king bearing on his head a symbolic crown, mani- | 
festly Egyptian, is slaying his toes; he grasps them by the hair, 
he kills them literally at a blow ; beside him stands a hawk-headed 
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sun-deity, Ra, with the solar disc on his head. At intervals along 
the bowl are formal designs like trees with monsters planted 
heraldically on either side. A glance at the Assyrian relief shows 
how oriental they are. These curious bowls suggest several prob- 
lems: With respect to the preceding one, how came the artist to 
combine in such strange confusion a king from Assyria, a chari- 
oteer from Egypt, and an ape from Africa? Why was the cup 
found in Italy? Why do its designs reappear on pottery that is 
Hellenic? And lastly, how came the Curium bowl so far from 
the land which created the art it represents? 


THE AGE OF SARGON. 


The year 3800 B. C. was one of considerable cultivation, for 
inscriptions are numerous and a flourishing condition of art. 
The religion of the period was, however, of a low grade. A sys-' 
tem of idolatry prevailed, the god Bel being the chief divinity. 
The temple to Bel at Lagesh is known as the house of the father. 
The temple, known as Eadda, was a lofty structure rising up to 
heaven and reminding us of the tower of Babel. Another great 
temple was known as the Mountain House, In the construction 
of it a long line of Babylonian rulers took part. A king of Kish 
brings costly vases of marble and limestone from Elam, though 
stone of any kind was very scarce in Babylonia itself. 

In contrast to Babylonia was Assyria, which was situated 
farther north and was a military empire. 

Egypt was settled by the Hittites. A vast collection of cuni- 
form inscriptions was gathered in Babylonia, but it was sur- 
rounded by northern hordes such as the Cimmerions and Scyth- 
ians. These resembled the Vandals and Goths which later in his- 
tory came from the north and attacked the city of Rome. 


A PREHISTORIC CAVE. 


The mural paintings and engravings of the Pyrenean caves 
is the subject of a series of memoirs by Prof. E. Cartailhac and 
l’ Abbe H. Breuil, now appearing in l’Anthropologie. In a recent 
number is an account of the “Grotte des Forges” at Niaux, 
Ariege. The cave is a narrow gallery more than 4,200 feet in 
length, with several short branches; at 1,850 feet from the en- 
trance a broad lateral gallery runs due south for a distance of 
over 500 feet, and terminates in a rotunda, the walls of which 
are decorated with bisons, horses, deer, wild goats and groups 
of signs. There are no designs of animals in the first half of the 
main gallefy, and only five at long interval in the second. The 
authors write with enthusiasm concerning the rotunda. The 
paintings possess to a supreme degree the style of the period, and 
represent the same animals that were familiar to the Palaeolithic 
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artists of the Pyrenees, the bisons being in the great majority. 
The drawings, which represent animals in profile, are drawn with 
a brush in black pigment with a sure and exact touch, and the 
characteristic traits of the animals are conscientiously delineated. 
The best polychrome frescoes are to be seen in the caves at 
Altamira, in Spain, but Niaux is unexcelled in its line work. 
The black pigment consisted of a mixture of charcoal and oxide 
of manganese worked up with grease. 

Perhaps the niost important new feature of the Niaux picto- 
graphs is the representation of arrows sticking into many of the 
animals, thus conclusively proving the existence. of the bow and 
arrow at this early period. The accompanying figure represents 
a large bison with four arrows, the two lateral being red in color. 
Some of the animals are marked by a spot, which may be intend- 
ed to represent a wound. 


ST. BONIFACE, 


St. Boniface went to Germany about 718 to convert the 
Frisians. Gregory II, appointed him bishop of. Germany 
(723), and in 748, he was put in charge of the church at Mainz by 
the Pope. St. Boniface was killed by the Pagans (756). 


Abelard was born in Palet 1079. In 1121 he entered the 
Abbey of St. Denis as a monk. Later on he left St. Denis and 
built at Nogent-on-the-Seine a chapel and hermitage called Para- 
clete.. Soon after he was appointed abbot of St. Gildas-de-Ruys. 
Here he struggled against love and his hatred of the monks, until 
in 1140 his doctrine was condemned and he was ordered to be 
imprisoned by Pope Innocent III. He died April 12, 1142. 


Bede was born in England 673. He was a monk and spent 
his life in studying and writing. His best known work was the . 
Ecclesiastical History of England. This work was written in 
Latin and later translated by Alfred the Great. He was known 
for his wonderful learning and piety: 


Roger Bacon was born at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He was an. English monk of Franciscan Order, and 
devoted himself to chemistry and mathematics. He made some 
wonderful discoveries which made the people think he was crazy, 
and he was imprisoned in his cell. During the time he was 
imprisoned he wrote Opus Majus. He died raga. 
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MYTHOLOGY AND COSMOGONY. 


Religious systems of the universe revert to cosmogony. Myth- 
ology however moves into a new realm.—that of human existence. 
In the cosmogony the diurnal and annual colation of light and 
darkness was first noticed, but mythology moved into a new 
realm, for night and day, winter and summer typify not only 
death and life, but guilt and innocence. ‘When mythology 
reaches this stage, it enters upon its highest domain. 

The Chaldean seer, the Syrian patriarch, the Ionian sage, the 
Etruscan bard, the Saxon skald, sing it alike. The burden of it 
is, that man is other than material; while he is in the world, he 
is not of it. ; 

Confining our comparison to the classic, and the Norse 
mythology, we find the same lofty spiritual attitude toward 
nature manifest. In the Irish myths, the race of Parthenon is 
mentioned. Its head and leader came from the other world, and 
landed with a retinue of twenty-four males and twenty-four fe- 
malés upon the first of May, a day called Belfanu; sacred of Bel, 
the god of death. 

Whatever gods ruled, found themselves in opposition to the 
power of darkness, winter, evil, and death. In Great Britain 
the monuments illustrate the point, even Stonehenge is supposed 
by Prof. Rhys, to have been sacred to the British Zeus. 

The impressive temple is without roof, open to the sun, wind 
and rain of heaven. This would seem peculiarly appropriate to 
a British temple sacred to the god of light and sky. Geoffrey of 
Monmoth relates that the stones which composed it were erected 
by Merlin. Before that, they had stood in Ireland; which 
Geoffrey calls Mt. Kallarous. According to British tradition the 
primeval giants who first colonized Ireland, had brought them 
from the farthest coast of Africa. By the order of Aurelius, a 
_ half real, half mythical king of Brittain, Murdan, brought them 
thence to England, to be set up on Salisbury plain as a monument 
to the British chieftains, slain by Henges, and Horsa, and the 
Saxons. 

Diodorus Siculus called it a temple of Apollo. The story of 
King Arthur is in point. The Celts were split up into petty tribes, 
each with its own local deities. There was the god of the under 
world, a gigantic figure, patron of the arch of eloquence and 
literature. The coming of Arthur is one of the problems of 
Celtic mythology. He appears first as a warrior chief, following 
this he is lifted to be a king of the gods, and chief of the 
war knights. The greater gods are his vassals. Stonchenge is 
associated with the name of King Arthur. The British Zeus was 
worshipped at‘'Stonehenge. *In “Gods of our Fathers,” a study 
of Saxon mythology, by Herman I, Stern, New York, Harper’s 


Bros., 1898, 











THE GREEKS AND ROMANS COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF THE BIBLE. 


There is this peculiarity about the history of the ancient lands 
of the east that they all abound with prominent characters which 
in America would be called “Culture Heroes,” but with the Jews 

_ were called patriarchs and prophets. In Egypt there were three 
classes, the kings and priests, and the humanized divinities. In 
Babylonia there were divinities which bore the human shape, and 
other divinities with animal forms and human heads. In India 
there were creatures which were objects of worship. They were 
sometimes represented as human beings and again as composite 
creatures. In China there were creatures of worship. Here the 
serpent was represented with a human head, sometimes human 
forms were given animal heads. The goddess Kali was intro- 
duced into China by the Hindus and shows the change in the 
form of religion as well as the style of art. 

It is a singular fact, however, that as we study the scriptures, 
we find the destinction between the human and divine very clear. 
There is no attempt to represent the divine form except it might 
be in the shape of angels which guarded an unseen presence. 
There were no statues and no combination of animal and human 
forms as was common among the pagans. It has been held by 
some that the divinity of the Israelites was very similar to that of 
the Roman and Greek. 

When, however, we come to the Bible, we find the lines very 
closely drawn for the greatest contrast is presented between the 
human and the divine, the two classes being regarded as alto- 
gether supernatural and the others purely human, with scarcely 
any connecting links between them. It is true that in the old 
testament there are occasionally distinct traces of angels, but they 
are represented as supernatural beings and only manifest them- 
selves to those who are prepared for the vision, but rarely are 
there intermediate creatures. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


Every schoolboy knows that the practice of arraying fighting 
men in coats of armour, which had culminated in the fifteenth 
century by covering both horse and rider with armour, received 
what was believed to be its death-blow by the general introduction 
of gunpowder, beginning with the siege of Harfleur. 

At present the showy cuirass which lingers in European arm- 
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ies, is purely spectacular, a showy ingredient of the circus side of 
warfare. Soldiers constantly assert that cuirasses will never be 
used again in actual fighting. They weigh seven or eight pounds, 
they cost $10 to $15, and they are not even proof against a re- 
‘volver bullet, while, as against modern rifles, they might as well 
be made of brown paper. Hence, as La France Militaire tells 
us, there was a strong movement in the French army in favor of 
abolishing cuirasses both for cuirassiers and dragoons. But Gen. 
de Gallifet offered strong resistance to this revolutionary reform, 
and the cuirass was saved. It is doubtful whether even Gen. de 
Gallifet would have been able to arrest the abolition of the cuirass 
had it not been for the discovery referred to, above. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE INDIANS. 


The term Indian was at first applied to the people. who 
dwelt on the south coast of the Asiatic continent and are now 
powerful and prosperous, but is the very term which. brings be- 
fore us the history and the sad fate of a vanishing race, which 
bear the sarne name—Indians. It is not a new discovery which 
we are to announce, nor the interpretation of an old language, 
but rather it is a plea for the poor Indian. 

It will be remembered that the parallels of latitude, which 
were marked by the chain of the Great Lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico are the parallels which formed the habitat of the Ab- 
origines, 

St. Augustine who. lived at Hippo and wrote the “City of 
God,” which proved that Rome had fallen not because that the 
heathen gods had deserted her, but that the people had not fol- 
lowed the teachings of Christ. 

Franks—what kind of people they were and where they came 
from. 

Gregory was born in Rome about the middle of the sixth 
century. His father was a Senator, He was made praetor of 
Rome by Justin II., but he soon resigned this position and with- 
drew to one of the seven monasteries he had founded. “He gave 
to the poor all of his costly robes, silks, gold, jewels and furni- 
ture, not even keeping the abbacy of his convent, but, beginning 
with the lowest monastic duties, he devoted himself altogether to 
God.” Pope Pelogius II. sent Gregory to Constantinople as 
papal nuncio. He remained there three years, writing moralia 
and on his return was elected successor of Pelagius. He was con- 
secrated pope September 3, 590, He died March 12, 604. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tacoma, WasHINGTON, May 27, 1894. 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Chicago, Illinois. 


My Dear Sir:—Your letter of recent date acknowledging the 
receipt of my article on “Origin of the Indians” gives me much 
pleasure. I am very glad that you so nearly agree with me even 
if your duty as the editor of a great magazine does not allow you 
to embrace the theory therein. I do not doubt, however, that in 
a few years the evidence will.be put in such shape that it will be 
the generally accepted theory that the Mongolian is the greatest 
of the races; that it spread from a common center in the high- 
lands of Asia, carrying the bronze to even Ireland and Scan- 
danavia and erecting in those faraway- countries the very mounds, - 
possibly, that we find them erecting in China, United States and 
Peru. While our race was stagnant—dormant, the Mongolian 
had already pushed off into Europe, Africa and the continents 
of America. Think what we owe the Mongolian race; what a 
debt the world owes the despised and persecuted Chinamen, and 
American Indian. They gave us the compass, gunpowder, prob- 
ably our letters, the potato, corn, quinine, the turkey, rice, prob- 
ably the domestic animals, tobacco, the decimal system of numera- 
tion, paper and it is now claimed that the Akkadians of old was 
a Turanian race and through the Babylonians and captive 
Hebrews gave us the very religion and prayers our mothers 
taught us. If this race sent its pre-historic hordes of Huns and 
Vandals into the distant regions of Scandanavia, Ireland, Africa, 
and even into America, carrying with them bronze and other 
Oriental ideas, how much we must admire the race; and how 
carefully it should be studied. We find today the same character 
of dolmen in Japan that we do in Brittany; the same bronze in 
Peru that is found in Ireland; China was the home of bronze, 
and it may be true that nearly if not quite all that found in Ire- 
land and Western Europe came from China! 

We find jade, the most precious stone known to the Mongols, 
scattered as finished implements from Asia to Peru,—but not 
found im situ except in Asia. The traditions of the Aztecs, the 
Algonquins, the Peruvians and Central Americans all point to an 
Asiatic home. The Peruvian ruler was carried in a splendid 
palanquin,—an Oriental means of transportation. They both 
gathered and wove cotton; and wool ;—in fact, laying aside our - 
railroads, telephones and geography, we have but few things 
that we do not owe to:'them. You.see I am firmly. convinced of 
the correctness of the Asiatic origin, and it does me great 
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pleasure to have you say that you are of the same opinion. I 
-would answer your question: “Was the native American dressed 
like an Asiatic,” in the affirmative. Of course Asiatics dress dif- 
ferently but each dress could have been duplicated at the time 
of the conquest of Peru and Mexico. 

I will get my article on “Slubbets” ready and send it back 
to you some of these days. Mr. Myron Eells has one of copper, 
found here on Puget Sound, and I have found one or two more 
of stone. I learn, also, from our Indians, that formerly they 
made the identical Aztec “macu huitl’ which is described by Ban- 
croft. Native Races, v. II, p. 409, “called by the Spaniards, 
cspada, a sword, was made of tough wood, about three and a half 
feet long, with a flat blade four fingers in width, armed upon both 
sides with sharp pieces of iztli about three fingers long by three 
wide, which were inserted into the grooved edge at intervals, and 
cemented with some adhesive compound.” But Mr. Eells, copper 
macana or slubbets is a variety, and side by side with Mrs. 
Kunzies’ bronze and the many Indian stone, bone and wooden 
implements make, indeed, a pretty display of typical Aztec and 
New Zealand weapons. 

You ask “but how about the tattooing?” “Why was that not 
introduced?” It was introduced. All our Pacific coast tribes 
tattoo their face, especially the chin, the arms, back, breast and 
sometimes all these members. The Haidas especially tattoo 
finely. 

I wish to insist that corn is not necessarily a native of Amer- 
ica. I think the testimony will yet be found to show that it was 
grown in Asia prior to 1492. I shall continue to look for the 
evidence at any rate. 

About the Haida eyes, carvings, etc. I do not yet feel like 
committing myself. There is yet a sealed book. There is the 
point where we must find the first contact with Asia, and yet it 
is practically untouched. There is a place for a young man who 
will be honest enough to write what he sees and hears, to put 
into form some extremely interesting ethnological matter. It 
has not yet been done, and I cannot do myself justice except by 
a confession of dense ignorance about the Haida .semi-civiliza- 
tion. I wish some others would do the same. 

I should like very much to receive Dr. Brinton’s pamphlet on 
the calender stones, calender, etc., and will thank you very much 
if you cause them to be sent to me. I have written to Prof. D. 
B. Good for pamphlets as you kindly suggested. 

Has not Mrs. Nuttall also written something on the Mexican 
calender, and how can I get it? 

I enclose herewith one of-the many letters that I am constant- 
ly receiving from Indians about their personal matters. It is 
typical, and while written by some half-breed yet shows the 
Indian mind and some of their characteristics in a way that may 
interest you. Please return it. 

I am, very respectfully, James WICKERSHAM. ~ 














JACOB’S PILLOW AND: THE SCOTTISH THRONE. 
Cuicaco, ILL., Sept. 22, 1908. 
Editor of The American Antiquarian— 


Dear Sir:—With reference to our conversation at the Uni- 
versity respecting Dr. De Hass statement of the legend of 
“Jacob’s Pillow,” herein please find the quotation from his work 
“Bible Lands” (1880), in full. 

This stone is also called the “stone of destiny.” 

“A curious legend is told in connection with this stone on 
which Jacob slept, says Dr. De Hass. After the conquest of the 
country according to the tradition, this stone, known as ‘the 
stone of destiny’ was kept in the sanctuary at Bethel until re- 
moved: to the temple at Jerusalem, where the ark of the covenant 
was placed-upon it. This it is said was the stone referred to by 
David as that ‘which the builders rejected’ but whihc afterwards 
‘became the head of the corner’ and was destined for peculiar 
honors! When the temple was destroyed by the Babylonians the 
Prophet Jeremiah as the story runs with the remnant of the 
tribe of Judah migrated to Ireland taking Jacob’s pillow with 
them, and all the Irish kings were crowned upon it! An Irish 
prince. conveyed it to Scotland—and all the Scottish kings 
were crowned upon it; but with its loss Ireland lost her inde- 
pendence, and this is the secret of her woes. « In after centuries 
it was removed to Westminster Abby, where it may be seen in the 
seat of the coronation chair, and upon it all the kings and queens 
since the days of Edward III, down to Victoria have been 
crowned, and many superstitious people think that so long as 
England retains possession of this stone so long will she main- 
tain her ascendency among the nations.” 

This certainly seems quite remarkable—and what I also re- 
gard as remarkable is that I have not ever in all my years of 
study and reading even heard of it. I am interested to know 
where it came from and if this stone—or a stone that is supposed 
to be the stone is used for the above purpose. 

If you have access to information upon this subject, or are 
in touch with people at the University or in England, would you 
kindly at your convenience, get a little light upon this very inter- 
esting “legend,” especially that part which refers to use made 
of it by Ireland, Scotland, and England. 

The book referred to is by Frank S. De Hass, D. D., member 
of the American Geographical Society and late U. S. Consul 
to Jerusalem (pub. 1880). 

_ Can be seen at the public library, reference room, call for 
I 1268, on fourth floor. 
Yours very truly, S. A. Cornwa tt. 











Cuicaco, ILL., Oct. 6, 1908. 


Editor of American Antiquarian— 


The article by Mr. Brigham Roberts in defense of Mormonism is in 
reality a contention in favor of the genuineness of the book of Mormon as a 
revelation based on the discovery of certain manuscripts in Western New 


York. 

Dear Sir :—In ariswer to the article by Brigham H. Roberts, 
I take the liberty to say that there is evidence in reference to 
what is called the “Spalding manuscript” more than Mr. Roberts 
is aware of. In the first place the preparation of that manu- 
script occurred soon after considerable interest had been aroused 
in this country in reference to the mysterious people who had 
built the mounds and had left their records in the shape of “tab- 
lets” which had been deposited near the base. Some such tablets 
were discovered in Ohio, others in other localities. The facts be- 
came known to archaeologists, and in due time were pronounced 
“frauds,” and are acknowledged to be such by all who are 
familiar with the prehistoric works of Ohio and other states. 

The “Newark Stone” was one of the frauds, which was ex- 
posed, but others appeared and were endorsed for a time by a 
few, but very soon were so exposed that they were not accepted 
by any of the archaeologists. 

The manuscript which was prepared by Rev. Mr. Spalding 
when he was a pastor at Conneaut was put into a story form, not 
with the idea of deceiving any one, but as a sort of echo of the 
story concerning the strange people called the “Mound Builders.” 

There is one remarkable coincidence which connects the 
Spalding manuscript with the tablets which constituted a revela- 
tion to Joe Smith. 

It has been told me by a gentleman who lived from 1840 to 
1860 at Pittsburg, that there was a manuscript lying around a 
printing office which he believed was the one prepared by Mr. 
Spalding, but it disappeared and I thought it was taken by a» 
journeyman printer and carried north and probably fell into the 

hands of the false prophet, Joe Smith. 
' "There are many other coincidences, which, taken about the 
time that he was in prison, probably after the migration, 

There is no question that the Mormons while living near 
Carthage and on the Mississippi were a thievish set, for cattle 
disappeared and it was supposed that they were stolen or butch- 
ered by the “Latter Day Saints.” 

The Mormon elders have gone into all parts of the world and 
have appealed to the selfish natives wherever they have gone. 
It was not a new religion or a new revelation which made for 
righteousness, but one which appealed to them. There 
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were numerous parties, who were on their way to California dur- 
ing the gold excitement who were beset by those dressed in 
Indian costumes and robbed and in some cases killed. 

These facts were known to those who lived in Illinois and _ 
Southern Wisconsin, and Iowa, during the time of the gold ex- 
citement. A division took place.among the Mormons themselves. 
I have myself, as the Editor of THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
received calls from Mormons who had the impression that pos- 
sibly with my acquaintance with the Mound Builders and other 
prehistoric races I might give them some clue which might es- 
tablish their story, delusion or possibly help to confirm their 
story and assist in propogating their beliefs. In my opinion the 
arguments put forth by Brigham Young and others are not at 
all convincing. It was not defamation, for proofs are still 
remaining that as long as the Mormons remained at Nauvoo 
and Western Illinois, the farmers were constantly losing cattle 
in a mysterious way and their disappearance was ascribed to 
Mormons. It has been among the ignorant people, living in 
various parts of this country and in parts of Europe that the 
Mormon elders and missionaries have accomplished the most, and 
succeeded in deluding those who have believed in them. I have 
heard them in various localities and know whereof I speak. Their 
discoveries of tablets were not accepted by archaeologists as 
genuine by any means. There were tablets discovered in a mound 
near Davenport, Iowa, which some have regarded as genuine; 
among them the members of the Davenport Academy ; especially 
Mr. H. H. Putnam, an attorney at law, and Rev. Mr. Gass, a 
Lutheran minister, but by others they haye been regarded as 
frauds. 

These tablets had inscriptions on them. In one tablet there 
was a picture of a mound, around which were human figures, ar- 
ranged in a circle, and near the mound two human forms ready 
to be buried. Above them were two arches, representing the sky, 
but strange characters resembling alphabetic letters, while be- 
tween the arches and the mound were forms of the sun and moon. 
The inscribed letters never have been deciphered and the common 
supposition is that this tablet was a fraud, and had been buried 
in the mound, though how or when or by whom is still a mystery. 

Now taking these inscriptions into the account, archaeologists 
- have always been chary of any discovery of tablets containing 
inscriptions, wherever fotind. It is true that the ancient Babylon- 
ians claimed that certain inscribed tablets were buried by their 
ancestors, who lived before the flood. 











Book Reviews 


Int1no1s Histroricat Coivections. Vol. II., Alvord. Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield, Ill., 1907. 

The introduction to this book gives a sketch of the early his- 
tory of Illinois from the time of George Rogers Clark. French 
villages were estabished among the Indian tribes such as the 
Kaskaskias, the Peorias, Michegamies and Cahokias. The Caho- 
kia church was in ruins in 1778 when George Rogers Clark ar- 
rived in the same year. His journey down the Ohio river, his 
landing at Fort Marsac, his gaining the confidence of the Indians 
and French are mentioned. 

Fhe names of Todd, Montgomery, Winston, Selas, Dean, are 
all associated with his name. 

Kaskaskia was one of the most prominent places in the West 
at this time but at present is said to be gone, and even the waters 
of the river have undermined the land on which it stood. 

The court records up to 1787 occupy about 630 pages of the 
book, and are valuable for reference. 


THE JAPANESE NATION IN Evo.uTion. By William E. Griffith, 
D. D., L. L. D. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


This book, like all other books by the same author, is full of 
instruction. It describes the Aryan white race, the Malay ele- 
ment in Japan, and then brings out the cycle of legends which 
prevailed. The iron and stone ages are described. The Aryam 
religion comes in for the subject of a single chapter. The new 
Japan is then described. “Japan rejects Mongolism” forms the 
subject of a chapter. The Christian Century, the hermit nation, 
‘the Bushido occupy another chapter. The Russian menace in 
the riorth is described, but the diplomacy and government of 
new Japan forms another chapter, and the public school army is 
described. Russia forms the concluding chapter. Mr. Griffiths 
is always interesting and this book, like his others, is very read- 
able. 


: BuooHA AND CHRIST. 


A student of Buddhism and a translator of the Pali Texts, 
Mr. Albert J. Edmunds of Philadelphia, says: “The world is 
beginning to realize the cosmic importance of these texts. The 
epoch of Gautama (Gotamo) in India was one of the four great- 
est upheavals in the history of the spirit of man. The other three 
were the age of Socrates in Athens, of Christ in Capernaum, and 
the thinkers who engendered the American and French revolu- 
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tions.” It appears that when Buddha was born, the angels were 
the first to receive him, the mortals afterward. 

“When Paul was standing before Nero, Buddhism was of- 
ficially welcomed into China. Cashmeré and Ceylon were the 
homes of two ancient sects of Buddhists. From the greater part 
of India all traces of Buddhism except 'rititis, have been swept 
away. The Moslems obliterated the traces of the lost version of 
the Sutras. The gospels are original documents deriving their 
inspiration from the life and words of Jesus. East Indian archae- 
ology confirm the trustworthiness of the Pali texts. There is a 
chain of Greek art reaching all the way from the Adriatic to the 
Ganges. The coins of all the Roman kings from Augustus to 
Hadrian are in the Museum at Madras. Christian and Buddhist 
romances. are founded on the facts of ancient life. 


Vancouver’s Discovery or ‘Pucer Sounp. By Edmond S. 
Meany. New York: Tie'*Macmillan Company;;, 1907. 


The portraits in this book .bring before us some very noted 
historic characters. The first is Vancouver himself. The second, 
George Washington, next, Lord Grenville, in succession,’ Admiral 
Peter Rainier, Admiral Vashon, Earle Howe, Sir John Jervis, 
Lough Borough, Admiral John Knight,.Queen Charlotte, Lady 
Rivers, Archibald Menzies. Judging from these one might think 
it was a description of the commanders of the British navy, ex- 
cepting George Washington and the ladies. Mt. Rainier is also 
eats Another shows Cheslakee’s village, and the village of 

riendly Indians, another George III.,. and still another the Dis- 
covery on the Rocks. eee 

The period embraced: commences with. 1578,.:when. Drake 
sailed along the coast. In 1741, Biering .discovered Alaska. 
* Johann Perez sailed from Monterey in 1778. ...Captain. Cook ‘called 
the place King’ George’s; Sound in the same.year. ' But: it has 
borne the name of Puget:Sound. ‘Captain Gray, in 1790, was the 
first one to carry the Stars and stripes around the globe.. He 
reached the climax of his life during the year 1792. ,, The element 
of tragedy entered into the history of Nootka in 1803. The 
Indians, under Maquinna,''the chief, killed. Captain Salter and 
plundered the rich catgo. Maquinna was the instigator of the 
capture of the “Boston” and the murder of 25 men of her crew. 
Nootka is the birthplace of the Chinook jargon. 

The author of the book visited the famous harbor in 1903, 
which is certainly a very recent date compared with the time of 
the discovery, making the book doubly valuable. | 


A History or THE Unitep States NAvy. By John R. Spears. 
Illustrated. Chas, Scribner Sons, 1908. 


A portrait of John Paul Jones forms the frontispiece of this 
book. A full page picture of the:Constitution escaping from the 
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British squadron, and the fight between the Constitution and the 
Gueriere are given in two plates. Commodore Olivér Perry, Com- 
modore McDonough, also Commodore Warden and officers are 
given in portraits. A picture is given of Admiral Farragut and 
his fleet and the battleship Oregon, as well as other boats and 
battleships. The African pirates, the origin of the War of 1812, 
the loss of the.Chesapeake and Argus, the battle on Lake Cham- 
plain, the description of the Monitor and Merrimac, also-of the 
blockade runners and gunboats at Cairo. Farragut’s fleet pass- 
ing Ft. Jackson is represented by two plates. The building of the 
white squadron, the Battle of Manila, of Santiago, are all de- 
scribed. The book is attractive and very instructive. ° 


Lire AND LetTers oF GeorGe BaNncrort. By M. A. De Wolfe 
' Howe, Charles Scribner’s, Sons: 1908: Vols. I. and IL., 
illustrated. f 


The boyhood of George Bancroft was happy and at the same 
time fill of advantages, as he was brought into contact with many 
noted ‘men, but was especially influenced by his excellent’ mother. 
_ He entered‘ Harvard College when President Kirkland was at its 

head. His membership in the Phi Beta Kapa Society was proof 
of his high grade of scholarship.. He went to Europe after grad- 
uating, entered the University at Gottingen, but continued a cor- 
respondence with President Kirkland of Harvard as well as with 
his parents. A period of teaching followed his university study. 
‘the school was at Northampton, on a round hill. The use of a 
good library. for pupils and instructors was one of the first ad- 
vantages which he gave to his pupils. He delivered a Fourth of 
July oration, which was his first public political utterance. He 
was engaged to Miss Dwight of Springfield. After his marriage 
he visited Washington, and there met John Quincy Adams, heard 
Henry Clay address the Senate. He continued his correspondence 
with Edward Everett and held correspondence with Thomas Car- 
lyle, also-with Martin Van Buren and Charles Summer. He was 
chosen as minister to England in 1846 and wrote letters to polit- 
ical and personal friends, giving an account of Louis ‘Phillippe. 
He also wrote to President Polk and James Buchanan and John 
Appleton in reference to political affairs. He received the degree 
‘of L. L. D. from Oxford University in 1849 and returned to 
America the same year, but kept up a correspondence with Lord 
Palmerston. He visited Paris and became acquainted with 
Guizot and Lamartine. He mentions having met Warren Hast- 
ings and Alexander Humboldt. Nothing seems to have crossed 
his path during all this time. If there were causes for disturbance 
he seems to have arisen above them. 

His letters to his wife show how much they were in accord. 
Her portrait represents a woman of strong character and lady- 
like manners and orie who made a most excellent companion for 
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so distinguished a man. His letters to James Buchanan and 
Stephen Douglas show his political attitude. Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministrations came in. Bancroft’s correspondence shows him 
to have heen in touch with hoth Lincoln and Seward. The pa- 
rading of 7,000 men was a great event in the war. Bancroft at 
an evening party talked with the Prince de Joinville. His letters 
to William H. Seward and Solomon P. Chase and S, S, Cox show 
his opposition to slavery and sympathy with the war. The read- 
ing of Andrew Johnson’s first annual message is ‘referred to. 

He was: appointed as minister to Berlin by President Johnson 
and here met Bunsen and his wife, 

He had an interview with Bismarck, the Italian and Austrian 
ministers, the King and Queen of Germany. His correspondence 
with President Grant is given in these volumes, also letters to 
Hamilton Fish of New York. Very little is said about the great 
work which Bancroft accomplished in connection with his history, 
but that bears witness in itself of the wonderful capacity that this 
distinguished man possessed. 


Wuat Rome Was Burtt WitH. By Mary W. Porter. Londog 
and Oxford: Henry Froude: 1907. 


The famous theatre built in 58 B. C. consisted of three stories. 


| The first of three hundred and sixty columns and three thousand 


brazen statues, the second story of glass, a third of guilded wood. 
This of itself shows the character of the little book. 

There are many other notices of the material of which Rome 
was built. It is very instructive, as it treats of the subject about 
which very little is known. Archaeologists will be interested in 
reading it. 
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The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 


Edited with Introduction, a complete translation, and various 
ehapters on its history symbolism, etc. 

By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 

One large quarto volume, with 99 full-page illustrations from the 
Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 25 designs representing the Egyptian 
gods. Price $5.00. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

(Out of Print.) 


Ancient Egypt. In the Light of Modern 


Discoveries. 
Historical, Pictorial and Discriptive. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS and REV. C. M. COBERN, A.B., PH.D. 
With an introduction by 
REV. WM. COPLEY WINSLOW, D.D., LL.D. 

With nearly one thousand illustrations, illustrating the most noted 
monuments of Upper and Lower Egypt, inscriptions, drawings, paint- 
ings, sculptures, wood carvings, dramatic and decorative arts, etc. 
One volume, folio, pp. 401. Price, $15.00. 

(Out of print.) 


History of Wallingford, Conn., from Its 
Settlement in 1670. 


With genealogies of 60 families. Sixteen steel plate portraits. 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 


Octavo; pp. 962. Price, $5.00, 
Every copy of the oetavo edition has been sold, but a few copies 
remain of the large paper edition. Price, $10.00. 





The Self-Cure of Consumption Without 


Medicine. 


With a chapter on “The Prevention of Consumption and Other 
Diseases.” 





By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
This book is an exponent of the “fresh air cure,” combined with 
proper diet and exercise. Over 15,000 copies have been sold. New 
York; B. B. Treat & Co., 241 West 23d St. Pp. 175; price, 7F cents. 


AN CHEAD LEABHAR GAEDHILGE. 
THE FIRST IRISH BOOK. 


Containing the elements of the modern Irish language, with con- 

versational exercise, pronunciation, and the use of Irish idioms. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, 

Dr. Davis has for many years been a student of the Celtic lan- 
guages—Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Manx, Cornish and Breton. In this book 
he has given all of the essentials, and when it is mastered by the 
student he will be able to read and converse correctly in Gaelic. 
(Nearly ready.) 
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THE 


MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


Editor of ‘‘Th American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 





A SECOND EpITION of this book, containing FIvE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
n the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 

—+4——. 


PRICE: $4.00. 
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